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ABSTRACT 

This handbook, suggestive rather than prescriptive, 
IS written for Young world Development and/or similar groups 
committed to active involvement in commvinity, national, and world 
improvement. Emphasis is upon organizing high school, college, and 
adult courses and action programs in the community which will help 
sensitize participants and make them aware of the need for action 
toward building a just and equitable society where none go hungry. 
The guide which includes resources of readings, films, and other 
activities, is divided into four sections. 1) "Education Action" 
describes three courses in development: a high school prepared 
curriculum, a teach-in, and a community course, other activities are 
also suggested for bringing people together. 2) "Community Action" 
offers ways in which groups can experience conditions of poverty and 
racism within their own community, ideas such as establishing a New 
world Resource Center, hunger banquets and a weekend of interchange 
among minority and middle class groups are provided. 3) "Action 
Briefs" focuses upon active involvement and participation in one's 
own community in lunch profjrains, slums, elections, 

community-hearings, boycotts, and provision of other services for the 
poor. 4) "Organizing: Getting it all Together" sheds light on the 
organizing process and provides helpful pointers to groups in their 
work. A related document is ED 063 210. (SJM) 
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TARGET: OEVELOPMEMT ACTION represents the ideas of Young World Develop- 
ment (YWD) people and others who together are striving to build a more 
just and equitable world society. 

Specifically, the handbook is a guide to many kinds of action in behalf 
of development goals, which YWD or any other group can undertake in their 
communities. The stress is on guide ; only brief outlines of programs 
which have been conducted successful ly , primarily by YWD groups, are given. 

Any effective action is contingent upon a clear understanding and analysis 
of a community. Therefore, all the programs described should be weighed 
with one's target community in mind in determining proper action. Sensi- 
tivity, innovation, and creativity all come into play in planning a parti** 
cular course of action. 

We have divided this book Into four sections: Education Action, Community 
Action, Action Briefs, and Organizing: Getting it Together. While several 
ideas naturally fall into more than one section (community and education 
action both), we hope that the format will facilitate your use of the 
hand book. 

Many thanks to all who contributed to this effort — for giving us a new 
set of tools for our struggle. Without their assistance and encouragement, 
this handbook would never have been completed. 

Mary Lynne Bergh 
Mike Seltzer 
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EDUCATION A^D ACTION AND YWD 



THERE IS A CONTINUING DISCUSSION among YWD people about the relative 

priorities of education and action. In fact, action and educa- 
tion cannot really be separated. Both are essential parts of 
the same process, one by which we hope to more fully realize 
the potential which people have for their own human fulfill- 
ment, freedom, and development, 

WE ARE SEEKING CHANGE. Dudley Seers, a British economist, says it well: 
" ... Above ali, the aim must be to change international atti- 
tudes so that it becomes impossible for the political leader's 
and social scientists of Europe and North American to continue 
overlooking, and aggravating, often inadvertently, the obscene 
inequities that disfigure the world, 

AND WH SEEK TO CHANGE things programmatical ly, not randomly. We hope 
to affect the entire national society of the United States, and 
cnus that of the international community, through programs for 
change in cur local communities: changes in attitudes, changes 
in priorities, changes in people's living standards. This is 
obviously a tremendous job. Change is never easy. 

ONE OF OUR IMPORTANT GOALS is to help eradicate the condition of pover- 
ty. But it is impossible for someone to work toward the eradi- 
cation of a condition that she or he doesn't understand. And 
since poverty is a condition of life — not just a bunch of sta- 
tistics -- it is important that we understand the feelings as 
well as the facts of the condition of powerlessness , hopeless- 
ness, and despair that characterize much of the lives of the 
poor. Therefore, our educational job is a combination of 1 i ving 
and of learni ng , then communicating what we know. 

OUR JOB, THEN, BECOMES even more challenging. Not only are we trying to 
change our society, but to change ourselves, too, through experi- 
ence and study. But, as the old Puritan axiom says, few things 
worth doing are easy to do. Read these words of authors Frank 
Riessman and Arthur Pearl, who wrote New Careers for the Poor: 
" ... There should be no confusion on one point. Poverty wi 1 1 
not be easy to eradicate . Poverty is not a superficial biemish 
on an otherwise healthy structure. It is not a passing phase of 
a society in flux. The causes of poverty are deep-seated. Short- 
term stop-gap measures will not bring about permanent solutions 
to the problem . . 
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YWP'S EDUCATION/ACTION PROGRAM 



ANY PROGRAM THAT IS badly directed or ineffectively carried out can do 
niore harm than good, and can even aggravate the conditions it 
is supposed to improve. That is why it is so important that 
each YWD group carefully analyse its problems and the problems 
of its community — as well as realistically evaluate the capa- 
bility of the YWD group itself before deciding upon a pro- 
gram, especially if this program seems to promise to your com- 
munity that it will affect or achieve significant change. But 
what are the necessary steps to design the best program for your 
YWD group? 

" UNDERSTAND the nature of mankind's problems in the world, and 
of your community in relation to these global problems. 

DECIDE TOGETHER what is possib le for your group to do. 

THERE ARE AT LEAST THREE essential sieps your group must take to achieve 
understanding and to make decisions. Skipping any of them will 
necessarily decrease or eliminate the effectiveness of your pro- 
gram. 



K YOU MUST HAVE CREDIBLE INFORMATION regarding development 
issues. This comes either from indirect sources: through 
films, speakers, books, articles, and so forth. Or directly: 
through your personal experiences, 

2. YOU MUST EVALUATE THIS INFORMATION together, to determine its 
meaning, its relative importance to you and your community, 
and how it fits with other information you have about your- 
self and others. 

3. YOU MUST TAKE ACTION based on your evaluations, in order to 
get things moving, to test your conclusions, and to gain fur- 
ther information for your YWD group's next "round" of 

decis ion-making, 

REMEMBER: 



Continued learning of facts or discussing alternatives — that is, 
"non-stop education" — is inappropriate and unjusti fied when so 
much needs to be done. 

But action based on incorrect or partial Information and analysis 
will be equally inapprcpriate , and finally counterproductive. 



EDUCATION AND ACTION PROGRAMS MUST BE IN BALANCE ! 



"Eaucation programs" can be very "active" — such as when a 
YWO group decides to undertake activities designed to educate 
the publ ic. 

"Action programs" can be very "educational" — such as when a 
YWO group, in working with local projects, learns what its 
community's problems really are. 
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INHER ACTION AND INTERACTION 



? „ h^f cor.niimcnts that a person can niake is to onevelf 

So nuch of what we are trying to change -out there" in the big bad ZM 
re.,dos -n ourse ves. It ha. been pretty r.uch established that it i^n't 
Sro^'n^' ^'^""ing in the way of the world that we al l 

.ti?Ct?L the ignorance and attitudes of people, of us, and the in- 

( t ■ ""^ never-been a real solution or under- 

f r t'^J ='^^"Se. we talk about rau.t 

Ur^i lo;;e place in ourselves. 

A very in>portani key to an understanding of self is awarenes.. Wf. nu.i be 
rfnn f^<=' <=very n^n . ^or,an, u»d child on this earth is a hur^n 

bc.ng l.ke ourselves, motivated by the san^ needs and desire.. EvervonT 

J. .^T"^ and shelter to be biologicolly satisfied. Man^ peo- 

0k are denied ih.-.e basic needs, a. well as freedom, companionship and 
U..e. control over one's o.n destiny. The way to understand another per- 
'-^tivaUons!' " understand oneself and one's own 

So much of the feeling of existence is lost in this crazy, hectic world. 
Self IS subordinate to schedules, institutions, n»ney, bu»i-ness We be- 
come mechanical, de-sensilized. deac-. There i^ no r,U to be creative or 
.'nrln' '". °^ ^ P'-ecious nwinenl or two. It is easy for us 

ToTr^Z'^lt ■"-',=^"9'^' "P in this same cycle. We ^ust not b/. ?| e way 
o bridge he gap between the Ideal and the Real is to live the Ideal , to 
the fullest possible extent, I f we are not aware of o r do not apprec a e 
bMnHt aboitr"^" " °' ''"'^ ""^ '° Pre's'^e'or 

Comunication and interaction are so often limited to verbal bump-cars. 
TaUing and thinking become compulsive, a defense against experiencing the 
other person and the wor d. The tension that most people produce I ?hem- 
^ rule 'LTrof ' ' ^^y-'o-day strain leads to automatic behavtor. based 
on rules and role-play .ng, the way one should be. instead of the way one is 

tha re°rat onsh-nf^'^"""';?" ^^^tening concept to nost peopT?" 

^uessino oa^ ^h^ h'" ^.""-"^ ' fing-around-the-roses process, a continual 
guessing game that breeds insecurity and misunderstanding. To be honest 
IS to take a risk that nx)st people are not willing to take. 

Awareness itself can be healing. We must also be oware of what we as in- 
dividuals embody as a person. We, too, have been brought up in this sici- 
lo^n r nn^ ^"^""l^"^ ^"^ prejudices, and it is a very ha d thing 

to oyercore our own socialization and conditioning. We have no other 
mode to go on. But we must begin to probe our very souls and to qlstion 
all that we have held to be true and to leave no part untcuched 



Last, but not at all least, our lives must be exan^ples we are not 
ashamed of. Everything we do is important, from the way we treat the 
people around us to what we eat and throw away. V/e must not live in 
a palace while our brothers arc starving. We must not buy cameras or 
cars if that means Supporting wars. "Let your light so shine upon men," 
Christ said once. 

So what l»ave we discovered? "V*c. have met the enenr/ and they is us," 
says Pogo. Through our owr. lives comes permanent change. We can help 
bring it about by understanding, sharing and celebrating our mutual 
humoness. Let's rejoice in life, search out our :»culs. Be glad we 
have the chance to right what has always been wrong. 

Let's keep our heads and our hearts together. Peace, 



Mary Roberts 

YWO Board Metrfcer (1371-72) 
Richmond, Virginia 
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TARGET: 



EDUCATION ACTION 




I 



COURSES IN DEVELOPMENT 



YW9 groups, for some tine, have stated that development education is 
one of their major purposes. To effectively raise develop.nent issues 
in the connunity and/or devise action prograos requires scene under- 
standing and knowledge. Included in this section are three types of 
education programs geared to helping groups come to a deeper under* 
standing of the issues: 

A. How to Use a Prepared Curriculun, DeveloptPent : Bridge to 

Peace 

B. The Buffalo, New York Development Teach-in (formal, in- 

school use) 

C. The Had! son, Wisconsin YWO-sponsored Community Development 

Course (informal, out-of-school use) 
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HOW TO USE THE PREPARED CURRICULUM, Development: Bridge to Peace 



Development: Bridge to Peace is a resource unit from which a course 
can be constructed. It is a study guide for independent work or 
group work in or out of school. It is not a step-by-step procedure 
ready for a teacher to use. It has to be rearranged and adapted to 
the needs of a class and/or a course. The guide is available from 
the American Freedom from Hunger Foundation for $1. 

Your basic decision will be between its use within the school (formal 
use) or outside the school (informal use). If you have a group of 
fellow students who are already well-motivated, you may wish to or- 
ganize the course informajly. Find an interested teacher who might 
be he pful in making the best use of the course if you want to use it 
formally. 



SUGGESTED SCHOOL USES 

A. An elective (interdisciplinary) class within your high 
school offered with credit during school hours 

B. An extra-curricular course 

C. A resource guide for courses such as American problems, 
sociology, political science, history 

D. A course implemented through your high school district 

E. A "free university" course 

F. A course offered with or without credit at your college 
IMPLEMENTATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

A. After reading the curriculum guide, share it with an in- 
terested teacher. Host teachers, especially creative 
ones, are excited when studenU bring forward something 
that they would like to learn about. 

B. Explore the possibilities of adding a course in your high 
school, for the regular year or in surrener school. 

C. Point out the experimental nature of the course. The teach- 
er may have concerns about his/her expertise in this sub- 
ject. Explain that everyone would learn together and would 
share in the responsibilities of research, class presenta- 
tion, etc. ^ 



At this point it would be good to have the names of sever 
people who are interested in the course. After discussin 
It with students, teachers and administrators, it may be 
helpful to seek student council backing for starting such 
a course in your high school. 
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IMPLEMENTATION WITHIN A HIGH SCtiOOL DISTRICT 



A. Learn what process is involved in getting an elective within 
your school district. Talk to people who have recently gone 
through this process, for example, those who initiated courses 
In black studies. 

B. Questions to answer: 

1. Who must formally propose curriculum changes? (Social 
Studies Department?) 

2. What happens when a school district makes a curriculum 
change? Is it mandatory for all schools? Do you think 
this course can be as effective if it is mandatory? 

3- What are the strengths and weaknesses of your school 

board? Have they shown ability to listen and respond to 
student interest groups? Have they encouraged, or at 
least been tolerant of innovative structures (such as 
independent study) and experimental curricula? Are they 
greatly influenced by political affiliations and public 
opinion? 

C. Develop some strengths to work with the school board. 

1. Explain your proposal to civic leaders to gain their- 
support. Get endorsements from them and professional 
teachers' groups (Social Studies Council, etc.) who are 
frequently strong local lobbies for new curriculum de- 
velopments . 

2. Arrange through parents, teachers, or friends to meet 
personally with a merrber of the school board who may be 
interested. Bring the above mentioned credentials. 
Additional materials describing use of development cur- 
ricula in other school districts can be obtained from 
AFFHF, and may be helpful. You may wish to be accom- 
panied by your teacher or principal, or have a letter 
of Introduction from them. You wi 1 1 want to ask the 
board merrber's opinion of the unit —he should have ad- 
vance opportunity to look It over — as well as his ideas 
as to its implementation, which may involve your meeting 
Individually with more school board merrbers or attending 
one of their meetings. 

0. Remember that this procedure takes time. 



SUGGESTED INFORMAL USES 

A. Self-study for an individual student 

B. Self-study by a YWD group 

C. A seminar sponsored by a YWD group, a church group or civic club, 
for the community. 
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THE BUFFALO, NEW YORK, OEVELOPMEMT TEACH-IM 



In preoaration for International Walk Day, May 8-9, 1971, Buffalo YWO or- 
ganized a teach-in from April 26-28, designed to involve high school stu- 
dents in development issues. The 3"day curriculum reached 20,000 students 
in 25 schools . 

ORGANIZATIO.^j 

A. One pei-son in each of the 'lO high schools in Buf fa lot/as con- 
tacted; 25 responded. This group met every Sunday for 5 weeks 
orior Co the teach-In. 

6. 3efore these meetings, a core group of ^1-6 YWD people Jn Buffalo 
Prepared a set of readings on various issues of doinestic and 
International development. During the first part of these 
meetings, the group discussed the content of the nviierlals. One 
dciy they focused on welfare, another on imperialism, another on 
health care, etc. Individuals did additional reading to pref ire 
for these meetings. The second part of each meeting \/as spent 
discussing, in small groups, the implementation of the materials 
In the teach-in. 

C. The contact person in each school requested that all English or 
history teachers devote three days of their classes to the de- 
velopment leach-in. The contact also chose one or t\/o people 
in each class to facilitate the discussion. 

9. The schools printed their avn materials. Each contact was pro- 
vided v/ith a master copy of these materials to have printed for 
each person in the participating classes. The materials included: 

1. a survey of attitudes and information 

2. excerpts f rom The Cycle of Despair (Life Reprint ^50), 
The Great Ascent , Wretched of the Earth , Wo rld Broken 
by Unshared Bread , e-tc. 

3. outi ine of the book Death at an Early Age by Jonaihan Kozol 
^. other short readings on development issues in the U.S. 

and in the rest of the world 

EVALUATIO?^ 

A. Although each school contact was asked to hold after-school meetings 
with thf^ class facilitators to prepare them, few attended these 
sessions. The entire project rested on the success of classroom 
discussion. Although the materials were good, some of the facili- 
tators either didn't know how to lead a discussion or didn't under- 
stand the materials sufficiently. 

B. Suggestions to improve the teach-in: 

1. Have a larger core group, maybe 7-3 people. (With a core 
group of 3-6 people, it took 2 months to organize.) 

2. Devote more attention to training class facilitators. 
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THE MAO I SON, WISCONSIN COMMUNITY COURSE 



Metrbers of Madison YWO, in the fall of 1970, decided to initiate a "com- 
munity" course" in development. They felt that something had to be added 
to the Walk program in order to make people aware of developn^ent issues, 
and to involve members of the Walk conmittee on a continuing basis The 
major focus of the course was showing the relationship of the U S to the 
developing nations, and asking what we could do about the problems They 
wanted to exam. ne what relevance Walking for development had to real de- 
ve lopment . 

MECHANICS OF ORGANIZATION 

A. The education committee decided to offer such a course about a 
month prior to the Walk, bufit did not sit down to plan the 
course and hammer out the methodology and syllabus until two 
weeks before the Walk. Six people were on the committee; they 
met With a history teacher, a welfare mother, and a participant 
from the University of Wisconsin Center for Development. 

B. The committee decided that there should be no "teacher^*, and that 
films, panel discussions, simulation games, speakers and re- 
searched reports by participants would be used in the course. 

C. Because the local Welfare Rights Organization at that time was 
giving Six-week educationaf courses on welfare and poverty at 
various churches around the city, the cortmittee decided that it 
should concentrate on international issues. 

0. After getting a place (a church in the center of town) and finish- 
ing the syllabus, the committee announced the course to all com- 
munity groups. The course outline was sent to young people whom 
the group thoL'3ht might be interested, and a special effort was 
made to reach high school teachers. Prospective course »perr^ers 
were asked to respond by phone. About 30 people - five adults 
and 25 youths signed up. 

E. The decision as to what and how things should be done in the 
class was decided collectively by the members. Although the syl- 
labus was subject to change, it was generally adhered to The 
group decided that it needed to meet for at least 10 weeks if it 
hoped to even scratch the surface of the syllabus, and therefore 
decid>id to meet twice a week every Monday and Thursday from 7 

to 9 p.m. The group met from mid-November I97O until February 197]. 

F. A grant from the AFFHF for $200 was used to establish a developnx>nt 
library and buy materials for the course. A course fee of $3 00 ' 
was also requested from the participants; this was spent on print- 
ing and maili.ng costs. 
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G. Two people from the education committee were in charge of arrang- 
ing for speakers and films and providing reading materials on the 
topics to be covered. They typed up and printed articles from 
books and magazines, etc. At the end of most sessions, materials 
were handed out to be read in preparation for the next session. 
Each session was usually planned over the phone immediately after 
the previous one, according to the wishes expressed by the class. 
These two people also compiled and distributed notes on each 
meeting to all the participants. 



TOPICS COVERED 

Participants first concentrated on their own emotional reactions to poverty, 
by discussing a film, playing Baldicer, and taking i field trip to Operation 
Breadbasket in Chicago. The group then proceeded to study development in- 
tellectually. See the attached syllabus for a good explanation of what 
topics were discussed. 

MATERIALS USED 

The group used a variety of sources, too numerous to list. Third world 
sources were used as much ^-^s possible. Materials were chosen which con- 
trast the traditional capitalist economic perspective with the socialist- 
liberation i st philosophy being espoused by more and more third world peoples. 
Readings for some sessions were extremely difficult to find, so the education 
committee wrote its own. Many speakers came from the Center for Development, 
especially third world students. Two Americans from the Center were Instru- 
mental In translating technical information about development into language 
the group could understand, and in helping to plan the course. This was 
essential to its success, 

CONCLUSIONS OF THE COURSE 

The major conclusion reached was that the United States is at the core of 
the "development problem", because it is preventing — through economic, 
military and political means — the development of the third world. It is 
therefore necessary to change the U.S. It was decided that the economic 
structure of the U.S. would have to be changed as well as the political 
climate; the economic system makes U.S, domination of the world a necessity. 
The economic system also is responsible for the internal situation in the 
U.S., with its mixed-up priorities. Our major goal, therefore, must be to 
work for drastic changes within the U.S., If we warn to help the poor in 
the third world and at home. Just exactly how this should be done was never 
decided, and no specific plans for action came out of the course. 

EVALUATION 

A. The final meeting of the course was spent on evaluation, with a 
view toward offering another, improved course in the future. 
Participants were generally glad that they took the course, al- 
though ti.oy felt it could have been more concentrated (shorter). 
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Tie, fell tnat the field trip should relate more specifically 
10 the topic of the course or it should not exist at all. The 
course should have been more structured at the beginning than 
at the end, since thri further one gets into the course, the 
more one knc/vs what she or he wants to do. More speakers and 
filr.s could have been used. Readings were very useful, except 
that they reminded people too much of school they should 
always be short and concise. Motes from the sessions were very 
helpful also especially if someone missed a session but 
the task of taking notes should have been rotated. Having par- 
ticipants do research and then present reports was good, al- 
though in the beginning they didn't exactly know what to looK 
for. 

B. One of the rrost interesting benefits of the course was having 
adults and youth participate together. The adults felt they 
had a better understanding of how youth think and why, and the 
youth said that they didn't know adults agreed with them as much 
as they did. Everyone thought it would be a good idea to try to 
get to know each other as well as possible at the beginning of 
the course, since one of the things that made the course go much 
better at the end was a "group" feeling. 

C. As a result of the evaluation, two new courses were drawn up: 
a six-week church course, designed to fit into adult and youth 
education classes, and an improved version of the community 
course. These have never been implemented, however. The church 
course proposal was mailed out to some churches but no response 
was received, and the second community course was never conpleted 
due to lack of interested people and lack of time (International 
Walk Weekend was imminent.). 

GENERAL OUTLIKE OF PROPOSED COURSE (SYLLABUS) 

Fi rst week 

Session I: Introduction. 

a. review of world poverty situation in 1969/70; com- 
parisons of rich and poor nations; 2/3 of the world 
malnourished; half of the world under 18 — most in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America; 80% subsistence 
farmers , etc. 

b. description of what it Is like to be poor (effects 
of malnutrition, susceptibility to disease^ absence 
of choices about living conditions, unemployment, 
size of family, etc.); contrasts with rich world. 

c. projections for the future 

d. briefing and background on the proposed field trip 



Session 2: 



Weekend; 



Second week 

Sess io(is 
and k: 



Th i rd week 

Sessions 5 
and 6: 



Simulation Game. The purpose of this game is to introduce 
the class members to the problems facing third world peo- 
ples. (See section on simulation games, in this handbook.) 

Field Trip. A one-day trip to an area of considerable 
poverty and hunger — somewhere in Chicago — is planned 
in order to enable the members of the class to become more 
familiar with poverty. 



Discussion of field trip and simulation game, in terms of 
what the class merrbers have experienced and discovered. 



Historical background: pre-colonial history of underde- 
veloped nations, history of exploitation of human and ma- 
terial resources, and the contribution of this expolitation 
to the industrial revolution and the wealth of the Old 
and New Worlds. Also the development history of the rich 
world; why it was that Europe and the U.S. "developed" and 
most of the third world did not. 



Fourth week 



Session 7: The Environment of Underdevelopment 

a. The Natural Environment. The land — soil chemis^try 
and structure; erosion; desert; mountains. The 
climate - drought and its effects. Insects and pests. 

b. The Environment of Poverty. Interacting effects of 
poverty, both physical and psychological. Includes 
lack of facilities, medical care, proper nourish- 
ment, etc. Examines the cyclic nature of poverty. 



Session 8: 



Fifth week 
Session 9: 



^H^^^rlr^'^^K-^u ^"^l';^'^"'- .Examines some of the technical 
advances which could be applied In solving the above en- 
vironmental problems, such as Irrigation, in^roved farming 
methods, fertilizers, etc. 



Problems facing third world governments. These include 
insufficient capital and revenue, lack of trained per- 
sonnel, illiteracy, population growth, urbanization, cor- 
ruption, military establishments, foreign pressure, etc. 

Session 10: Solutions to these problems. Both proposed and atten^ted, 
and the difficulties and merits of each. Specific examples 
as well as general pojicies will be studied. 
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Sixth week 



Session II: 
Session 12: 

Seventh week 
Session 13: 

Session \k: 

Eighth week 
Session 15: 

Session I6: 

HI nth week 

Sessions 17 
and 18: 



Continuation of Session 10. 

World Trade. Study of the effects of the present system 
upon development of the third world nations and some pro- 
posals for change. 



Aid. Examination of the role of foreign aid in developftKn* 
and non-deve lopmcnt ; when aid is negative and v/hen it Is 
positive. Proposals for the future. 

Neo-coionialism. What is the tole of private investment, 
trade, aid, political pressure, and military intervention 
in preserving and extending the present situation where 
the rich get richer and the poor get poorer? 



U.S. responsibility overseas. What is our "debt" to the 
rest of the world? How should we go about paying it? 

U.S. responsibility {domestic). What is our responsibility 
to the poor and oppressed in the U.S., and how does this 
correlate with our responsibility to the third world? 



Replaying of the simulation game and discussion afterwards. 



Tenth week 
Sessions 19 

and 20: Discussion of what can be done politically or otherwise to 
bring about change in national policies, both at the local 
and the national level. Includes discussion of the role of 
development education. 

For further Information on the Madison seminar, write to Bob Peterson, 
Madison YWD, 216 North Hamilton, Madison, Wisconsin 53703. 

Washington, O.C. also held a 12 session development seminar In the sunmer 
of 1971 » similar to the Hadlson program. For Information on this seminar, 
write to Paul LeBuffe, \Skk Klrtberly Road, Silver Spring, Md. 20903. 
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TEACKINS 



A teoch-in is a short, intensive course which can involve the entire com- 
munity. Because most teach-ins are planned for one day, outstanding re- 
source people can be asked to speak and/or moderate discussions Wide- 
spread excitement and commitment to participate in follow-up activities 
characterize well-planned teach-ins. 

TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 

A. Iniernational: Global Problems of Urbanization, International 
Trade and Unemployment, ^he Green Revolution, The Population 
Explosion and Agricultural Development, Liberation Movements, 
The Clash Between Old and New: Problems of Modernization. 

B. Oomestic: Explcre the real issues facing your local co.TWunity. 
Housing, Welfare, Unemployment, Health, Racisw. 

SPEAKERS 



A. Be able to articulate the concepts you wish to communicate and 
select speakers who reflect a broad outlook. Since the purpose 
of a teach-in is to communicate with the people of a conwiuni ty , 
be careful to select a speaker with this in mind. 

B. Possible contacts for speakers: 

1. Civic organizations in your area concerned with your topic. 
Sometimes League of Women Voters, United Nations Association, 
Council on Foreign rielations groups can be helpful. Also 
the Committee of Returned Volunteers. 

2. Professors from local universities who teach subjects related 
to your topic, and visiting students from developing nations. 

3. State and national politicians from your area, or their as- 
sistants, who have worked on committees or with agencies 
dealing with development. 

'i. For speakers on domestic issues, go to local organizations 
such as minority group organizations. Welfare Rights Organi- 
zations, American Civil Liberties Union, Conmunity Action 
Agency, church federations, local Urban Coalition, etc. 

PROGRAM PLANKING 

Note: The teach-in may be scheduled for an afternoon, entir- dav And 

evening, or even for a twenty-four hour period. Several activities 
Uiims, Simulation games, workshops) may be scheduled simultaneously 
for one part of the program. ' 
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A. Workshops or small discussion groups 

B. Panels: speakers with different points of view or different areas 
or competency 

C. Films: see AFFHF Guide to Films About Development 

0. Simulation games: Baldicer, Star Pa»er, Blacks and Whites, etc. 



LOCAT I OM 



A. Schools: If your effort is primarily involving high school and 
college students, you may want to select a school as the site of 
your teach-in. Special effort should also be made to invite com- 
munity members. If you would like a high school or college to 
sponsor your teach-in, request that the administration declare a 
special teach-in day to replace the regular schedule. Stress 
that as an educational institution, the school has a responsibi- 
lity to communicate with the conmunity. 

B. Church and civic groups should be contacted. Often they have 
facilities needed to sponsor a teach-in: an auditoricn or hall 
smaller rooms for workshops, a public address system, parking 
lots, etc. 

riote: Remember that you want to involve the entire conwunity and 
not only members of the campus or the civic or church group 
sponsoring the teach-in. 



PUBLICITY 



B. 



Design a quality leaflet or flyer that is attractive and educational. 
Leaflet local commuter trains, churches, shopping centers, schools 
etc. 

Send letters of invitation to the student governments, editors of 
newspapers, deans of students, social studies department chairmen 
Of each of the nearby high schools, and to colleges throughout 
the state or region. 

Posters and flyers should be distributed to schools, local stores 
CIVIC organizations, churchas, etc. Ask these organizations to ' 
publicize the teach-in to their menders. 

Hold a press conference for representatives of local television 
and radio stations as well as the press several days prior to the 
teach-in. 



teach-in. 
MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS 



A. Make large posters with statistics and factual information to display 
on the day of the teach-in. ^ 
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6. Have handouts ready to distribute to participants (e.g., copies 
of MEW WORLD, "Development: It's Why We're Walking," Overseas 
Development Council's Communiques , a brief bibliography on the 
topic of your teach-in, and a list of appropriate organizations 
and where to contact them) . 

C. Provide z babysitting service at the teach-in to encourage 
wider participation. 

D. Prearrange inexpensive lunches, provision for parking, checking 
coats, -etc. 



DANGER 

to final vearstudenfe 




you are about 
to enter the 

pealworldJ 
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FILM SERIES - v . 

?rf^Vv'^3!if-l "^^'-^ """i"^ 'together for a series of discussions 

co^'nro H f I^"" "'i"- ^'^"'"9>§ fi''" together, people have a 

cor,pon gromd tofbegin discuss. on. However.oi^f. is important to remerber 
tha|-,t IS not enough, to just "show a movie ,"vf or. i f real learning --which 

1^1Tf\xx^\T I^T'^^'" "happen. discussfoA. and personal interaction 
must \fo^i Jew -the film. \ ' ' 

HOW TO 00 IT 

fnfi!l!\'^'''^' organized around a specific topic (several examples 

follow), or a group fnay,choose to show one or two films dealing with 
poverty in the U.S. and an.equal number about global poverty This sec- 
ond al ternative may be better for a group just getting started - it is 
easier to organize because, ^ou can use films that, are locally available, 
whichmay save time and money, m addition, it is faithful to a basic 
principle of development s^oHies: domestic and glob^al developr^nt are 
inter-related and part of one process i 

Careful selection of films |^ important - many fi-lri which are available 
are inaccurate, outdated anHeinforce wrong ideas' ,a),d attitudes (lla,- 
ever, a poor fi Im can be anfoccasion of a good learning experience if 

vou TnTV'Tf-? '''.'^"'l^H ^ P"''"""°" of theiAFFHF which miy help 
you to selec films is A Guide To Films About Oeve'lokment . All the fi Ins 
listed in this section kre described in the guidefNi 

lll,l7,V°rh°'f'i "^^^^ th-e film series begins. 

Schedu e the tilm series for a regular time and p)iL before ordering 
the films, so that you can Select alternate viewifigfdates . You may de- 
cide to charge admission tolcover the cost of renting films. Often 

u ^ °"3'"ed free from the public Ii1,i-ary. Have a teacher 

Check he films available through the public schoSlf syl tem audio-v sual 

vo'u r^" he°:„-'" -.''"f'f'^n ''^ ""^"y univerl t^ obtain f i Ims o 
Ir JrZn ""'^^"."Y ^ ' 1."^'] ' b rary . These people! can also help you in 
ordering fi.ms, obtaining jmd, using the film proiTctor, etc 

t '.1 « S 

OT HER SUGGEST IONS t ' 

; ^ 'I n- 

rnM''n''"'\^'^r' =°"'5'">9 the dates and filmjtitles tc hioh school 
col ege church and other,'.groups. the purpose of. the f i Im-dis'cuss ion 
series should be clearl^ 'articulated in all you;,;^ub I ici ty . 

2. Preview the film, .orefei^b^fy with the speaker, i ^)ou have invited 

\ ?1 
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EXAMPLES 

A. FILM SERIES AMD DISCUSSION (Example) 

Topic: Black Americans and Africa: Common Problems of Development 

1. *'Hy Childhood: James Baldvvin*s Harlem" — powerful autobiographi- 
cal description of growing up in Harlem. 

2. "Omowale: A Child Returns Home" Afro-American novelist ex- 
plores the relationship between the Afro-American and the African. 

3. "South African Essay: Fruit of Fear" — about apartheid 

k. "Tauw" — problems of young people in urban areas in Africa, 
especially unemployment 

B. FILM SERIES, READINGS AND DISCUSSION (Example) 

Note: You may increase the educational impact of your film series by 
distributing or suggesting readings after one film discussion 
so participants will come better prepared for the next. 

Topic: Development in Latin America 

1st session: "Miners of Bolivia" — short film about rural poverty. 
For the next film ask participants to read Carolina 
Maria de Jesus* autobiography of life in a Rio slum, 
Chi Id of the Dark . 

2nd session: "Flavio" — a film study OT a 12-year old boy's life 
in a Rio slum. Ask someone to read and report on 
Paulo Frei re's Pedagogy of the Oppressed for the next 
fi Im. 

3rd session: Report on conscient izacao followed by the film "'ourney 
of Fabio Pacchioni" as an example of using the theater 
to assist development. Discussion. Distribute copies 
of Ivan lllich's essay, "Outwitting the Developed 
Countries" (in Helene Castel's World Development: An 
Introductory Reader , 1971, Macmillan, $1.95) or any of 
his articles in Saturday Review or in Celebration of 
Awareness , a book edited by lllich. (Doubleday, 1970, 
$1.95). 

'ith session; "The Foreigners" — a candid film in which Peace Corps 
volunteers in Colofribia evaluate their work and inter- 
view Colombians. The film can be followed by reports 
and discussion on lllich's ideas and general discussion 
on rationale for U.S. development assistance. 
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FILM SERIES, DISCUSSION, READINGS AND SPEAKERS (Example) 

Note: It is possible to structure an entire course around a film 

series. Any nufrber of variations can be tried. Two examples 
are out I ined here. 

^opic: Poverty and Minority Groups in the U.S. 

1. "Hunger in An)erica" -- Nick Kotz' book, let Them Eat Promises , 
and a Welfare Rights Organization speaker 

2. "Decision at Delano" — Chicano speaker or United Farmworker 
representative; text, Human Love in Action, "The Migrant Farm 
Worker," available from 256 9th St. NE, Washington, DC 20002. 
$5.00, for 2 books in series on Indians, Appalachia, welfare, etc. 

3. "The Forgotten American" -- readings from Bury Hy !eart at 
Wounded Knee , by Dee Brown or Edgar Cahn's Our Brother's Keeper: 
The Indian in White America , or Vine de Loria's books, Indian 
Speaker. 

^. "Felicia" or "My Childhood: James Baldwin's Harlem" — readings 
from Baldwin's books, Malcolm X, Martin Luther King, Eldridge 
Cleaver, etc. 

5- "Christmas in Appalachia" — readings from Night Comes to the 
Cutrberland , by Harry M. Caudi II ; speaker: VISTA volunteer or 
some other person with experience in Appalachia. 



Topic: Problems of Development in India 

1. "Not Enough" — speaker on U.S. foreign assistance; reading -- 
Overseas Development Council Communique by R. Hunter, "What Is 
Development?" and other ODC publications 

2. "Gandhi" history of colonialism and Indian independence; 
readings from Gandhi's writings. Speaker on the contemporary 
government policies of India 

3. "A Future for Ram (Farm Village of India: The Struggle with 
Tradition)" shows one family in a typical village changing 
traditional patterns. Speaker on the Green Revolution; readings 
from AFFHF issue packet "Hunger and Development" and Nectar in 

a Sieve, by Kemala Markandaya (Signet, iSS'f, 75^) 

"I Am Twenty" — young Indians are interviewed about th£ir hopes 
for the future. Speaker: Indian student. Readings: Bachelor 
o£_Arts_, by R. K. Narayan. (Stories of western educated Indians 
caught between traditional and modern ways, by an Indian novelist.) 
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MULTI MEDIA SHOWS 

Communication Is essential. To develop tools of communication about social 
Issues creatively, we must be specific, action-oriented and cownunity- 
based. To communicate Is to turn people on. 

IDEAS 



A. The trick is to use common materials (such as advertisements) in an un- 
usual way. A half dozen people sitting on a living room floor listening 
to the radio and record player and looking through old magazines for 
slide material could construct the basis of a slide and tape presenta- 
tion. Clip pictures, advertisements, and phrases from magazines and 
newspapers and tape snatches of songs. Coordinate the slides and music 
and you have a show to turn on people in a church congregation, a 
school assembly, a workshop, teach-in, etc. 

1. Clip out the phrase, '"It's the real thing — COKE"; turn it into a 
slide. Cut out two pictures from UN I CEF News or FAO's CERES, of 
children using their hands to drink water in As 1 a or Africa. Photo- 
graph these into slides, put them on three screens with the COKE 

s 1 i de i,n the cen ter, 

2. Cut out and make slides of two L fi M cigarette commercials of the 
cool guy and girl staring out at you. Use them for wing slides of 
a three-projector presentation and flash a slide of a Cambodian or 
Bengali refugee In the center. On the tape, play background music 
of "What the Wo r I'd Needs Now Is Love, Sweet Love." 

3. Scan magazines cutting out every advertisement or phrase using the 
word 'Vforld" in it. Do the same with words like "nation" or "love." 
Cut out pictures of families playing together. Also clip pictures 
of such things as race riots, student protests, poverty, etc. Make 
slides (using chalk on black paper) giving the facts and figures 
comparing expenditures or war with expenditures on international 
development; gross national product with foreign aid funding; 
population predictions to the year 2000 and similar figures. Find 
magazines showing astronauts or space photographs of earth. Then, 
put together a tape of music and dialogue discussing the "Space-^ 
ship Earth" perspective from the moon. 

B. If your community has had a Walk for Development, compile the slides from 
the Walk, the projects you funded, slides made from newspaper clippings 
and of other development themes to create a development presentation. 

If you have a film, throw it on the center screen of a three-projector 
presentation showing wing slides of development needs around the world. 
Or project the film on the ceiling. Instead of using the sound track 
of your film, just put on a tape or record of someone like Country Joe 
singing "Who Am |," or John Lennon singing "Imagine." 
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C. If you are not familiar with photography, find someone who is and who 
IS willing to experiment with you. For itetails of the technical equip- 
ment and processes needed for sound and light recording, you'll need 
the advice of someone who knows, but the basic ingredient in preparing 
any presentation is a vivid imagination. 

0. A good multi-media presentation is a product of experimentation and 
innovation. Its flexibility and simplicity make it a mind-grabbIng 
tool for community groups. The key is starting off slowly, thinking 
out what you want to say and why you want to say it. Oon't be afraid 
to use shock impact, but make sure that you're painting an accurate 
development picture. (Be able to substantiate your statements and 
statistics). Your first show may be just ten minutes using 100 slides 
and one projector. By the end of a year, you may have two thousand 
slides and three thirty-minute presentations on three projectors. 
You may or may not want or need this. Tinker around and see what works 
in your commun i ty. 

NOTE: An excellent guide on multi-media presentation is put out by the 
Canadian Council for International Cooperation, 75 Sparks St., 
Ottawa k, Canada. ACTION COMMUNICATIONS ON INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT: THE CREATION OF MULTl-MEOIA PRESENTATIONS costs $2.00. ^ 
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SIMULATION GAMES 



Simulation games are models of selected situations. People who play these 
games can experiment and test ideas. They can also learn to imagine 
another point of view; in this way simulation games are similar to role 
playing. In deci ding whether to plan a simulation game, a role playing 
incident or guerilla theatre — all are similar in some ways — you must 
decide on your purpose. Simulation games are solely concerned with the 
players themselves while guerilla theatre is primarily concerned wi th 
conveying a messaqe to an audience. Role playing may do both. 



THEY SAY SK 
BUT- SWALLOWS 
THE SKY TURI^i^l 




CHARTREUSE... 
>^DE DOWN HAVE SEEN 



j. pinfauro 



HOW/WHy USE SIHULATiON GAMES 

Simulation games may be used in workshops, classes in school, seminars, 
teach-ins and discussion groups. Generally 20-'i0 people can play a 
game at once. 

In workshops, classrooms, and discussion groups, they have motivated 
people to learn more about development issues and to get to know each 
other. Games can affect attitudes, enable players to try out skills 
and learn new concepts (such as the inter-relatedness of many factors 
in any single situation). Hos t importan t , they can begin to involve 
an individual personally in development issues — participants are 
more actively engaged playing a game than they are reading a book or 
viewing a f i Im. 

The time required to play most simulation games is several hours. The 
discussior. afterwards, the "debriefing',' Is an essential part of the 
game. In debriefing sessions, participants analyze the game critically 
and discuss hew it illustrates (or does not Illustrate) the real life 
si tuation. 

You may create your own game, role-playing incident or guerilla theatre 
presentation, or use existing games which have been played successfully 
by many groups. Each game contains directions for players and sugges- 
tions for leaders. 



ERIC 
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GAMES USED SUCCESSFULLY 



Games used most frequently by YWD groups: 

^ BALDICER: In this game, each player is a "food coordinator" responsible 

of UrldT / P'^P^- San^ deals with the questions 

of world food production, distribution, and trade. Ihough one may dispute 
how well the numerical equivalents of various factors illustrate the real 
life situation, this game always initiates discussion of underdevelopment 
and its causes. *^ 

iTt^^^. Richmond, Va. 23209. Game for 

20- AO players. 

BUCKS AND WHITES and GHETTO GAME: Games dealing with domestic problems, 
available for $6-$8 in department stores. (Dynamic Design Games) 

STARPOWER: This game deals with the unequal distribution of wealth and 
ITollJ. Individual players have a chance to progress from one 

economic level to another by acquiring wealth through trade. At one point. 

TiL Jl f "^^^ ^"^^^ «^he game. The disc^- 

sion afterwards, usually about the uses of power, is never boring. 

Send $3.00 for directions on how to make your own kit to Simile II. P. 0 
Box 1023, La Jolla, Ca. 92037. f ^ * yj* 



OTHER GAMES AND WHERE TO OBTAIN THEM 



1. 



Two games dealing with deciding priorities in development planning 
(and what proj. ,^.ts to fund) have been developed by OXFAM Education 
^^^c^^^^ ^""^ available from OXFAM America, 1028 Conn. Ave. NW 
Rm. 509, Washington, DC 20036. * 

a. AID COMMITTEE GAME: for 20 students. Junior high school or above; 
iree; time needed: 4 scliool lesson periods. oXFAM provides in- 
structions, background papers on Botswana and Upper Volta, 6 pro- 
jects needing funding — the players decide which projects de- 
serve financing with a limited amount of money. 

b. THE DEVELOPMENT GAME: a more difficult game for up to 60 people 
who have some knowledge of overseas development. Free; time 
needed: about one day. Each group plays the role of a developing 
nation. They first study background papers provided and then draw 
up a 3-5 year development plan and one major project needing sup- 
port. In the plenary session, each group presents Its projects 
and requests aid from a committee with attitudes of rich world 
governments . 
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2. CONFLICT 



Tliis gane (for 2A-36 players) deals with a futuristic crisis in 
a disarmed world, but a world still based on the nation-state 
system. In this raodel, nations are locked in economic and ideo- 
logical struggles and racked by distrust and jealousies. 

From the World Law Fund, 11 W. A2nd St., New Vork, NY 10036. 
Will be ready in spring, 1972. An experimental version is 
available for rental from the Church Center for the United 
Nations (CCUN) for $12.50. (For address, see following section 
on Other Sources.) 



3. CONFRONTATION 

This is an interaction game in which teams of players assume 
the roles of students and others trying to change the system, 
and of various establishment groups such as the university ad- 
ministration, business, the military, city hall, and others vho 
like the system the way it is. Involves the participants in 
issues related Co group cohesiveness, decision-making, and 
tactics employed. 

Designed for 4 to 30 players. Distribuf.ed by John N. Hansen 
Co., Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market St., San Francisco, 
Ca. 9A103. Rent from the Om^rch Center for the U.N. for $1.25. 



4. CRISIS 

A simulation oi* un international crisis over an important 
mining area. U'aos of three to six players manage the affairs 
of six fictional nations. They can use written communications, 
debacp in tlie World Organization, and use military force to 
achieve their goals: to secure Dermatium (the element in the 
mines) for their people, to prevent destruction of their na- 
tion, and to bring about world peace. International alliances > 
world police forces, fact-finding commissions, and even summit 
conferences may be arranged. (2-A hours playing time) 

Simile II, P. 0. Box 1023, La Jolla, Ca. 92037. $3 for sample 
set plus $2.50 for set of game forms (for one-time use) o£ 
$35 for a 25 player kit. Send for free catalog. 

— Simile II also has two games dealing with interest groups 
working to produce changes in American society (PLANS, 3-8 
hours to play, $3 for sample set plus $2.50 for a set of one- 
time use forms; $35 for a 25 player kit) and in the city 
(SITTE, 2-4 hours to play, $3 for a sample set of the game; 
$35 for a 25 player kit.) 
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PEACE - ^" ..v:.. 
will not work '"^'f^. 
if just one man alive^ 
is unjust 

if one man alive: 
is ignorant f 



or hungry 
or crazy 
or ashamed. 
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DAXGEROUS PARALLEL 



A .siiaulacion in which parcicipancs play niniscerial roles for 
6 ficcional countries facing a sicuacion approximating chac 
of Che Korean war — shows factors involved in foreign policy 
decision-raaking and pressures of super powers, (Created by 
the Foreign Policy Association) 

ScoCL, Foresnan & Co., 1900 H. Lake Ave., Glenview, 111. 60025. 
$60 for entire kit, 18-36 players. Rental from CCDI, $7.50. 



DISDNIA 

Participants attempt to cope with problopis of Uic kind Anericins 
faced fron 178J-1789 (the period berwecn the Arverican Rovoluiion 
and the setting up ot a federal govcmnent by ratifvinj-, the 
Constitution). The setting is a new planet in the year 2087. 
It riiises the problerns faced by nei* nations. 

Interact* P. 0. Box 262, Likeside, C.i. 920^0. $10 



THK MONEY a\MK 

Simulates son<i of the economic intcrnctiais betwf»en deveJoped 
and developing nations. A tjpecial conference ha:> been caUed 
by Cliana to deal with the crisis In tr:.de lor developing coun- 
tries. P/e gare director nay advantajjeoiisly rake research as- 
signnencs for advance preparation for the ganie. It requiros 
three rounds totalling 4 1/2 hours and is desl>;in>d for 18 
players. Kthical irnpc»ratives for use of power and wealth in 
relation to development nay become explicit. Published in 
.^larch 1970 Concern aagazino. 

Concern, ^75 Riverside Drive» Rn, ^01, N'ew York, .NY 10027 
25c per copy 



THE ROAD GAMK 

Four territorial groups wish to build roads through other groups' 
territory, leaders negotiate for permission. Tliis ganse demon- 
strates the nature and results of group cooperation and competi- 
tion. Designed for 12-32 players. 

Herder & Herder, 232 Madison Ave., J^ew York, NY 10016. $1.^5 
for teachers' guide, $1.75 for materials. 
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9. SUNSHINE 

Students bccorae ncrabers o£ different races in a nythical city 
and face various urban problen«, including s^-gregation. 

Interact, P. 0. Box 262, Ukeside, Ca. 92040. $10 

— Interact games cost $10.00 per kit. Interact sells 10 games 
(on U.S. history topics, ecology, Vietnam war) which are de- 
signed to be 2-4 week teaching units. Each kit contains 35 
copies of a Student Guide and one Teacher Guide (naps, charts, 
forms for game, pr.-game and post-game attitude tests, etc.) 
Send for their catalog. 



OTiiKR SOURCES 



A. Hie National Council of Churches 
Church Center for the United Nations 
SIMUU\TION 

777 United Nations Plaza, Rn. lOE 
New York, NY 10017 

"A Bibliography of Education Simulations Available for Rent 
from the Church Center for the U.N." A free list of 18 
games dealing with international affairs which you can rent 
from them. 

B. William A. Nesbitt's Simulation Games for the Social Studies 
Classroom, 1971, 2nd edition, $2.50 from Thomas Y. Crowell " 
Co., 201 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10003. Probably 
the best single book on simulation ganics; a 12 page appendix 
lists ai;d briefly describes most games available and where 
to purchase them. However, author does not list cost of 
games. 



ERIC 
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STREET THEATER 



(Adapted from Action Briefs . Universities and Youth Unit, Voluntary 
Comittee on Overseas Aid and Development, 69 Victoria Street, London. 
SWl, England.) 

Street theater is a way of comaunication, a way to tell people what you 
are concerned about, i.e., world poverty, unenploysient, trade. You can 
get your ncssage across in n way that's interesting to do and to u'atoh. 
People are nore likely to watch than to read a leaflet. (Although vo« 
can^have leaflets as well, that: explain your play and why you are doing 

mXT IS IT? 

Acting out a sinple plot. Tlie "actors" aren't on stogc, or anywhere far 
frora the audience, because they w.ini people to join in bv asking ques- 
tions, maklna cocanents. Uere's no "us" (nctorj) ;,nd "chc^i" (audience). 
Street theattsr is a "do your own thing" thing. 

WtlERi': DO YOU IX^ IT? 

On the etreet, in parks, shopping centers, school auditoriusis, rock con- 
ceres, festivals — anywhere that people pass by and aren't in too nuoh 
of a h«rr>', anywhere that people arc wailing. Ai meetings, after church, 
during the lunch hour at school. Ccc periaisslon frcn the authorities 
when necessary. 

HOW TO DO IT 

1. Get a small group of interested people together to discuss and 
decide on the subject of the draaa. 

2. Get all the information you can about the subject and discuss it. 
Wliat seens to be important that people don't know about or need 
CO be reminded of? 

3. Decide on your "message." This nay take some time but it's es- 
sential to know exactly what you want to say. 

4. Decide how to dramatize the idea. (See props section) One idea 
is to look at the political cartoons in the papers for ideas you 
can adapt to fit your subject. 

5. Write a rough outline of what's going to happen. Either write a 
script or improvise by acting it together. 
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6. Practice. >Jakc it funny or draracic. You aay want to exag- 
gerate and add new props, coscuses, funnv lines, ccc. , as vou 
go along. 

7. Show it CO friends and get their cor^eucs- 

8. Decide on a location vhere you will be seen and heard properly. 

9. Wlien you are confident, do it. Get byst.inders involved in dis- 
cussion; give then leaflets. 

10. If you repeat it, cut out the parts that didn't vork; add co it. 



HINTS 

* Keep tile plot sinple. 

* if you think you von't be heard, niKc the plot, and iiave a narr.itur 
viiA a Hike. 

* Be careful chat you don't get in cjch other's vuv y!,ilc- actins -- '^itz 
you don't h,we lo folicv cortplicaced rules aj..iiL iwrscnts Uk.- vtns 
do on SLage. 

* Try to have a "pattern" tor the action so people see uiuit's :iapnc'n- 
ing, i.e., plenty of novenenc iron okc part of your "st.ige" to 
anot::er, naybe one actor up sunewherc ingli to sh.»w he's "on Er»^n " 
everyone r.oving tovardi one side of the "stage" uhcre t!u»re'ji >'>-v- 
Lhing interesting to see. 

* :!ake props, labels BiC. -(V:ag>;craLe cosLuncs. ,.V.ir "niiuarv ^ luthes 
so yoM don't look like acti.rs ~ use bits of cosfi-x-s: .i l.al, *t cloak, 
part of u ualforra. Haw label:; on pet pie ir: well .is ,>n tliinj;^. 



STABflT THj:.\T^:R IDKAS 
A. PROPS: 



1. Collect: a Km:' of hre.id, a ir.ep-I.id'Jer slun.- 'w-fu.'s 
"on top"), toy guns, charity tuUectin;; tin.<, pL»sters. 
hand puppets, etc. 

2. ?Utke: o giant boot out of papicr-nache (to show people 
being t^'odden on), noney bags nade out o! fabric, 
stuffed, with big $ on the outside, fantastic machines 
made out of boxes, tubes, etc. They could he wildly 
complex (Rube Goldberg-type stuff) or sinple, shoving 
soK»e process. Get ideas frort cartoons. 
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p.lin, A aoc;or ivrx'.s .ilong nnci iJ:aj;nose"; "guilt. 
A liiTRc !jbel rnir'.cd Cl'U.T -s placed by hin. Tho 
doctor "•..'!i.!t vuii need an innuctil.icioii 



VI ny spect.il A IT/.: Pi::v>;u;s TO TUM IUX)K 

riixtiire." 'le >;ive!; Iiiri an injection fron n Rifint 
SYKlN'Gi:. file ran recovers and r,v»es 'iif Iiuppiiy, 

:ji:t; the newt pacient (a Inrjte plohc. tno U'uRI.Dj 
is rttill sick, and another doctor say*; t^iat tliev 
still can't afford the rediciitc to oire riin, 
End wit.'i the line "who arc wc trying to cure?" 

leaflets follow, asking that question, and point- 
ing out that action for dcvelopncnt has to con- 
cern itself with modifying underlying structures 
that cause poverty and be based on an intellectual 
conviction of the necessity for this kind of change. 
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NEW WORLD CENTERS 



i * » ^ao bc:..cen who I seems desirable and whai aclually 
c\i 01 a pariicular point in t'lntt 



* ^ ..c ' rK"d u'tai a Uc.i V/or!d Center is, \;hai ii does, or what 
ca^ or st>t.uKMMppcn) there. There are no "rules" for creating 
I _'>tcr. atntaJning a Center, or for who Should do it, where, or when, 
•f. iJoxi -^av tONcn ^tiape in nany peoples' minds simultaneously. Only 
"u M if^t-re f.v>. World Centers will we know what one should be. 

" • J if-.^i^ula:' ot^Jer, are sbme ideas which have caused people 
K ^ Live Uc.t i^orld Centers (MWCs) should exist: 

'c Mere I - a 'jcneral feeling that one of the objects of our working 
u»9ciT)cf :<> urpowor the individual and the community to deal 
r<.:, Ic.>/oossibi I i t ies which seem critical to them 

on. >..'o;>lo feel the necessity to create local, national, and inter- 
...H Mjf^.H coiilition^ {or netiJorks) of people \jho have chosen to de- 
fine trHT-selvcx OS v.orld problem-solvers. There are not many siich 

t.^crc j> o gap ^etwoen what people with problem-solving potential 
ai_c Joing and uhat they could be^ doing. A major missing link is a 
Center (in a comniunity) or a network (in the nation) which permits 
•^eople who share goals and ideas to be together ... 

U is inportant to understand th^i there is no such thing as one NWC . 
Jicre fiust be nany (and sone are beginning to operate) or there are none. 
Certainly, a iJWC is a place .'n a conmunity: hut it is also a national 
and international networJ. o*" oeople sharing concerns, goals, ideas, in- 
forr.ation. vOf course, it 'Joesn't have to bo called a NWC to be one; 
Ve./ .iorld Center" is convenient jirgon for an idea ,.. 



IMTtRRUPTlOM 

An analogy nay be heloful here. We are presently engaged 
!n n)oving through a nirror. Industrial-era societies saw 
a oariicular viei/ of reality in their mirror and, until 
recently, it ;as functional. The i ndus tri a 1 -era no longer 
prrtvi<ies a satisfactory view J reality for many. People 
nave roved -- or are trying to move -- to the con»:;un i c'a t i on 
side of the mirror. This proves extremely difficult, for 
the patterns of aciio:^ which \/ere feasible and appropriate 
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.n the industrial era do not uork in ihe corriun i ca t ioos 
era; indeed they are often contradictory. For examie in 
the industrial era, one brought about change bv findinc a 
policy which could gather a nasssof suoporters: then they 
nade their power kna;n. In the communications era one 
gathers a small group wliich can create a more attractive 
policy and then lets the policy attract support. The 
future isn't what it used to be. 



A Meu ^orld Center «,ght begin as a resource center where people, pamph- 
lets, ideas, information, and action programs are gathered together, 
tored, organized, etc. A library; a r>=eting place; a place for frien-i- 
smp and bu: Iding understanding and for enhancing one anotlers' copr^it- 
ment; an organ , zinQ headquar te rs for co^uni ty/na t iona l/i n terna t ^o^l 
V i"?-„o'°r P^"^"'-" this Handbook; a living and 

an? ' ^2Slll22L=ro taken by people who want to 

oe vand wno should oe) working together; a developrient house. 

Decisions about relevant actions will normally bring a need for space 

ord::;^"oks''"""'"''"r^=''""' f"-P^°J"to?s, tapes Ld ap:'re- 
,1 L ' "^S^^'"! subscriptions, a telephone, office supplies etc 
ui th ^h^ -echan cal and secondary and there are many >vi,o can .V io 
With these n>;chanical detnlls. 

More important is to start building a communications network for develop- 
ment ac ion and education -.hich .vill stretch from city to city and coas^ 
to coast across the United States. 

The regional and national offices of Y'./O, along with similar headouarters 
b! h^l^- "!"i"9 and able to keep such a net.,ork alive 

by helping to move ideas about issues and actions throughout the ne C.ork 
,L'ro ■ If" " ^ "''^ beginning to happen to a small extent, .,ut ' 

here is a need for many more people in many other Places to begin de- 
lining and operating their o.in ilWCs . 

i!^nt'tssueT,nd very different. But in th. case of develop- 

T„Ll , ^"'f"^' "-^"y "^---ed ">eans of social expression are helpful 

ra her than destructive. There is a rather general belief in An..rica that 
one cour.se o benavior. or one way of doing tnings, is always better than 
anotner. This is not true with respect to the Dew World Center concept 

nPnni?',n)^-V' °^^ = ''^■'y =°"=ern are centripetal;, they tend to dra-; 
people and ideas into themselves. But a New World Center reaches out U 
does bring people together; but their actions move out from the Center to 
tne community/natlon/world. Ideas and information around, a^^g 

petween NWCs. not kUo them to be stored away. 
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CAUTION: A NWC is not_ a glorified coffee house. It is not a place where 
poverty and misery are romanticized. It is not_ a house of (juilt or anger. 
It is a positive expression of social concern by people who want to, need 
to, and should be working together to share ideas, skills, decisions, 
actions, and the joy of discovering one anothers' human potential. 



Here are some excerpts from letters written by people who have begun to 
operate Nev; World Centers: 

We see the HWC concept as an effort to coordinate existing 
resources and ideas about connun i cat ion , to brains torm new 
ideas, and to irnplement these ideas in the community ... 

The Rap Room is our main room. Communicative arts such as role play- 
ing, tapes, dranv), films, multimedia sha;ings, and rap sessions v/ill 
take place there . . . 

The Library will be a constantly moving storehouse of recent 
development information. Ituill contain books , catalogs, 
periodicals, films, records ... We have p I enty of she I f space ... 

The Office will keep files of YWO contacts throughout the city and co- 
ordinate the scattered high school YWO groups by phone and mail com- 
munications and meetings 

The success of a NWC depends on whether the corrmunity is in- 
volved. We are now trying to organize the many adult sup- 
porters and activate the 30-odd deeply involved kids. As 
far as existing communication resources, we have been offer- 
ed 30 minutes of radio linie \;eekly on a widely listened-to 
radio station . . . 

We have ideas and plans about regular film festivals, street theatre, 
a bookstore, and a cash-and-commodi t ies drive that we are eager to 
implement . . . 

We are offering draft counciling, family planning, and drug in 
information besides our main goal of development education. 
So everything is OK and we're keeping busy ... 

We've been through the mill of hassling un-real estate, book distribu- 
tors, and the general money game. We are officially open now. We are 
se 1 I ing books and records to keep it se I f-s uf f i c ient ... 

We've decided to ask for voluntary contributions to help 
keep the development seminars going. Each session, the 
participants are asked to contribute whatever they can 
to cover the cost of the pamphlets, Xerox, etc. 1 think 
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to cover the cost of the pamphlets, Xerox, etc. I think 
we've taken in more money than if wc had charged a tuition 
fee in the first place. People are willing to keep some- 
thing going that is useful ... 

Our NWC has centrally located floor space donated in a building also 
occupied by the local National Welfare Rights Organization, a Day 
Care Center, and a draft counselling center ... 

The impetus for the kind of learning we do must conte from 
our participants. The staff and participants must work 
together to bring about the activities of the Center. We 
will meet with people and organizations on their levels of 
consciousness and bring people together where wc are located ... 



- DOH'T FORGET - 

It is a great deal easier and quicker to decide for others 
what they should be concerned about than to go through the 
slow, often tedious, process of allowing the individual and 
the group to discover the areas in which they want to be 
active. There is no time left for destruction, for hatred, 
for anger. We must build, in hope and joy and celebration. 



TOGETHER 
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HUNGER BANQUETS 



A 'hunger banquet' is a contradiction in terms. One typical hunger ban- 
quet menu included rice and tea for 185 people and a full course roast 
beef dinner for I5. This vivid demonstration of the world's nutritional 
inequities is proportional to actual condition^,. The dinner, like the 
rest of the program, should be educational. Several YWO groups such as 
Easton, Pennsylvania's, have held successful hunger banquets. A news- 
clipping of Easton's banquet is included in this section. 



give a man a fish and you feed him for a day, 
teach a man to fish and you'll feed him for life 
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Hunger Banquet Like Omar Khayyam 
-But With Rice-Beans, Cup of Tea 



lU KANDAI.I.MntKAV 
nit:h(\ Hunger i{.iiu|(iil 
>n i;.isU»n Has Om.ir Kh.i>>rfhi 

Hilt instead of ilie iCntKiix.it'x 

d.mu" wj\ ft j)Uu« iif rico Jti<l 

The ('uni(>.in\ uo{ m.iiU ^.i 
*' <» in f o r u n |L' .is Ktu>>.im ^ 
"Ihou." \*Js iho sl^tik, ir.CK 
fa a* uf Inni^cr. ^lai\.iu«n 
Moak {K)Xei!\ fmtnd itt ihis xjU 

IC> (hLsCOUmi) >ItVii litis UiU It! 

Sjwmom! I»>'lliv K.iv^oti W.ilk 
i<ir DoM'IuiuiU'Hl Cintinittiu'' lu 

' i};ht'> Iliin^ir K.itti{iiit l>ioit^l>i 

l.ulhcr.m (1iiii(h ihr iiu><^,t!:(' 
ihvtc .uc miHtOMs o| -i.ji 
' injl |H't^«»ns 111 ilir vvoiM 

I.ilt&IU'^, 14 out ( I V\lt\ lijl 

mjiin in llio woiUi K wsi on .i ^hU 
vijndjrd (h<l i^i-l iii^lit, i>nro| 

M>jst hixl diiuK'r, wiUi biikdl 

\V.Jk tor iN xiIofnunt is 
mujott sjviDMiud oil ,1 r.tTii'ttal 
Uwl l)\ \imiu.m I u\dnin 

illlUUT VV.iv A IXil'iltsitf III ilio 

s w.Hk .ilso stlndtfU'd lit 

B.isu'allxv .1 v\.i)k ^ciu'mU's 
funds this \v,i\ Sjxiusors - iiKh« 
\t(ltM|s. ^roiijK ttijiis .tfifw* 
io coninhulr ,i uit.iii) .-mionut 
;ii Iho umiin<ll(H- for tjdi mile 

'A pu-dclifiiumtl (<>iu>r liikit} 
h\ IK iqiiONnu.t:i\(' K.isloirs 
walk \uH I'ovtT'.'Oi juilt's 

Vumii Uis^tl l)> Jlic \\»tlk wiU 
p low.ud iv^ii s(>tlh('l|) {uo* 
Krams — «irK> hK'.>l. oik' fwi i 

Otilhiun;: Jhc Joioi^n prop jui 
\\a!y P.iul lk<Mis4»n. diavior ol 
the I*Odt*o toips Schools 
iKT.ship Piojjraiii Tlio (ontinit< 
lee has chuvcn to imd viu'h j 
vchool in Bolswaua. AfricA. 

An Kj!>tan {u>di>)tiuv.ti}. Dr 
Hjihara l)tSal\o. lh.irk(-tl the 
group for Its n;;uiMmnU lo pro* 
\idc exit J niniK'y to hoi pio 
gram, the i>tatt'<'|)on>ori'd Kas. 
eon Child Health ConftToiKo U u 
tor known i& (he UVJ! Hjb\ 
riinie. 

Mike Seltier, field representa* 
ti\e for the ){un;;er Foundation, 
revealed that 190 walks nation^ 
uide last year raised $2$ mil- 
lion for various projects 




CO.NTHAST — Sinn meal of noc nmi kidney bt'ans of Jan.^Mvdor ilcfii j< 
in niairkot! ooni».«M with P.iul !l.uTi>on\s plaic of ro.ihi btora:j<l jwtiiio 
Unniier IJ:ui(iiict UM.simabier Walt Miichcll (ni:ht) awaiLs jsuu'^cr iaro oi 
bc.ujs and ru o. 



^Io^^ untoi][:otial)l('' for Us itn* 
patt \^hif \\a> the ^hovMii^ oi 
o\ar|vts fioin the ioulunoiNi.il 
<*nS t( !o\'isioa f(\»tiiri'. "ihitigoi 
i« \monoj " When offoio<i on 
T\ iti Wi' taiHhd. ^ho<ki»4 
piototr <il hiin:i!i\,, po\ori> 
stiukon Atiui'taiK stitriHi a! 
iipiOKir l)u\ lojchtd hi^h iii en- 
o*>|s«f lMi\ort)inont 

The nicXNi of iho dinner u,4s 
joxuL with taiishtcr and juke^ 
jiurtin}; ihe arii\a| of the '••im 
dinner ptckit:C'> The atinos* 
phere was subdued by the image 
of a sickly, starving child, ery. 
ing ir. a fly-coxered cnb, 

The feature 5ho\ved how 
ctironic poverty and its hand- 



111,1 i(h>n. h>ir;:iT or^Kies life An 
Al.il>aiii I itl.iok uoinaii te« 
(iHiiili-d hoA Iho ivHlvrM KO\ein 
inon! paid her tan<iIoid to allov\ 
WiUU' ;:r<>itii(t lo i t" UMow while 
hr uinnh v\i^uti on a diei of 

Siit/tr^ n«4in^ ihe npatli> 
whuli Miiiuord> sUH'eie cifoiis 
t<M).itif\ 'ho picture ofiKvd. re- 
nouied the ^toiip that a mere 
Ihiee vtklt'^ kt'pj ilie fedcr.ii fo^nl 
siaiiip program from (h'feat l.«^t 
^XTeinlyer in ihe T.S. llou'C ol 
{eprebCiitati\e>. 

"Hunger has ceased to be an 
b&ue." he said. 

Hdi risen summed up is feel- 
ings to ihe aud ence "There's a 



Itelw'f here lhai M>nu1hin;; c.m 
Ito done Aiw! i1 ihat Ivhef is 
Mions; enoiijjh. thon >om(Ihing 
(.(iiU'da'K'' ' 

Two of Iho \oun;: jK'ojile haek* 
!»);! Iho w.«!k aiid <inmer were 
overwhelmed vuth last inphta 
to^|>o:)«(< and liiinout 

■'I Ihoiight It w.vs a gical le- 
i«;)\on." dedduil Jan Sn\der 
happiU "! think ihis indieaie> 
tins tx'tiinmng of great lotal conj* 
mimifv in\oI\emcnt in the 
wjik 

"I think we leaJly got the 
message acro>s." stated David 
Zippcl. 
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Hunger Banquet Like Omar Khayyam 
-But With Rice-Beans, Cup of Tea 



!{> ItAND.M.I.MntKW 
ni^hi'« iliinpcr l(aiw{u(l 
m L*.i>ton (hilar K{i.ivv,iii) 

" Io.Tf tlf UlV,n\ " ihi' II KM I *Ui.«I 

Six'vt*vl \hv uvMh 'M^ 111 A\Un 

KuSncy Ih'.iiiv Snpitt.iriiin;: 
jiia of vvino" w.iv .1 Clip oi Uw 

The rumpAiu hoi m.uU '^*t 
c (I in I <> r II n ^ .(\ KIm> v .dii 
"Ihoii." v.a^ Uu* ^t.uk, tr.isu 

f.4C0 Uf hllli;:(T, xt.lI'V.tlMtTl .iiui 

l>VaK |X)u>n> loiiit<} nt ihi^ 

Si)Oiuumj| hv lliv i;.jvripu W.iiK 
l'>i Ocvituptiicnl t <niimiU»»* iM 

i fA^l^ llnn;:(r lUmjut! hiiMi*ti| 
imie Ok' tiott<i »n M John v 
l.iiihcr.di Chiiuh Uio uM"'^^.i}:r 
Uk'H' ,irr ittiUioi^ ot --l.ii 

' Ulil |K I <><Hl» It) Itlf vvoiM 

VcDidin;; III t mU't »{ ^ 
W.ilk (t>f IK v( }tvj)iiu*m I* .( 

'( Vil l)V lllC ViIUIMkIM I |i<<.(f)»lll 

Vm\\\ lltif^M ! MitMt.iiKm Tlir 

r.ii»e iiioncv to |i;;!it huiiurr 

fund* tlii\ \v.»> Sjwii»orN — imJi* 
MiitLiis '^roi/jK In Ills — :ij:nv 
Ut comnhutr .i (rit.iii) .inionnl 
to tlic uMiuiuitn* fur tjch niiU> 
«»f a pi (■<{('(( niHiuti »»HirM' Iiikni 
t>> ilv icpic^tiiKi'iivo K.i\t(>i)'\ 

riiml< r.usc«i Ik iho walk ui't 
tovv.ii(! tv.M '«('!( help piic 

vv'.tN l\iii! n:ui(M»n. dircx'tor ol 
the IVdt-c t'oipN S<ho<)!» l*.ir»- 
lX.T^hlp l*iO}:rjin The (tiiiiiiiit* 
ice h>i< ch(t«ct) to {nm\ «iidi j 
school ill l{ot>vvniin. Afncft. 

An Ka^ton {k'di.)ti icmik |)r 
Haihara DiSaho. tiKtrk^'^l the 
group for Its apmncnt iu prif 
vide cxiiJ niomy to hor pto* 
Kram, Ihe »tJte-s|>onvori'«i Ka». 
Ion Child Health Corifmiico lvt> 
tcr known the Wl Hab> 
Clinic. 

Mike Seltzer, field representa' 
tuo for the Hunger Foundation, 
revealed that 190 ualks nation' 
Wide last year raised $?S mil' 
lion for variwis projects 




CO.VTIIAST— Sliiii nw al of rico and kidney bcaiis of JanJ^nvdcr lUfti 
It) niarkvd contr.t.st wiih P.ml HjiriNon .s phtc of ro.i.*>t bM'|"a:id jjouito 
HuHut r IJaumici toj.stumbter Wall Milt hcn (ni:ht) awaiU> imasirr i.ire oi 



.Movt iinlofizctlahU' for )t» iiii' 
|>.ict v^hu' the sIwivmii;* of 
i\mpt< fiom tlu' (ni)ti(U(>iM.il 
<*liS tclt'vislou f«\i;nrt'. "Ilunsor 
n) \iin*iK'.»'* When offcK^i on 
T\ HI IftX tl«' c.iiKlid* vf''>ckin^ 
pK toie ft Inin^i \ . {M)v CI IV 
siiuktMi Anui'c.iiK ^tiiri^l 
iipiui.'ir ihut icachtd hin^li in c»- 
it h ol iMumuncnt. 

Tho ino^vi <if tho diiiixr u>«« 
jtiViaL \Mth l.iuiilitcr and )oWs 
^livtnij* tho ariiv.il of the ^Mni 
dinner pickings The atnio^' 
pheie uas subdued by the iin.'^gc 
of a Sickly. Marvin^ child, cry* 
ing iL a fiS'Covered crib. 

The feature fhovved hou 
chronic poverty an<J it<: hand' 



maiden. hiif;;:er erode* life An 
Alab.iii) I hiack »oin3n iC' 
('Hinteii how th<' frder.il Rovein- 
tneitl p.iKl her !.in<j|oi({ to .illou 
:c«li(e ;:i'Miiul t<i io f.illow uitite 
I"! t.diuK e\isl(tj on a diet of 
in .1) .iiul nee 

S'*{/er. nojiri;; tlu* apatln 
uhMli viMour.d\ sircore cffoitv 
ioil.tiifv 'he picture of nci'd. re- 
riini2cd the ^lonp that a more 
throo voti'x kept tlio Icxieral fo«Kl 
stamp pro;;raiii from ddeat la*! 
*Veoint)cr m llio l\S. llon»o oj 
U'pre:>ci]tativc:>. 

"Hunger has cea>>od to be an 
iisue/* he said. 

Hairi2«n i»uinmed up is feel' 
ingx to the audience, "There'^ a 



Ivlief hero that ^muthin;: can 
Ik» *lono Aiwl if !h.it l>cliel i<i 
^luwi ei)4ni;:l». th4«n >oniethin): 
can l)odt)Me ' 

Tun of the \oii«j: fK'opfe lwck« 
luj; iIm' w.ilk .*R<| eliuikr uere 
overwhelmed \ulh last iiipht"* 
re«|M)iuoandlinn(>iit 

"I ih'Mi^lu It a pieai le- 
t<p%on; declami J.in .Snvdof 
li.tpp)l> '*! think ilii« indicatCN 
tho iK'pinnmi; of great t(»tal com. 
iniiijitv invoKoir.onl m the 
x^alk " 

"I think ue leally got the 
message acro>$;* slated David 
ZippeL 
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COMMUNITY SURVEY AND ANALYSIS 



A community survey is one way you can discover the specific problems 
facing poor people in your community. Such problems may be inadequ.ite 
or substandard housing, lack of food and medical services, unemployment, 
a poor educational system and/or a need for voter registration. Not only 
is it important to identify comn^^unity needs, but it is necessary to seek 
ways in which your group and/or oUier community resources can be mobilized 
to meet these needs. This particular survey is designed io give your 
group an overall view of domestic development issues. 

RESEARCH 

A. Determine what local, state and federal anti-poverly programs ore 
operating in your area, 

B. Locate any public agencies, private organizations or individuals 
already working with programs in the areas of housing, unemploy- 
ment, etc. ond determine how effective their efforts are. 

C. Identify any organized groups of poor people \/orking lo achieve 
their rights ond work with them through every phase of the survey 
and follo^v-up action. Poor mothers in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
found lha> their children were not receiving free school lunches 

in \ho manner prescribed by low. They organized and pressured 
school officials and the school board to conply v/ith the law and 
grant needy children free and reduced priced school lunches under 
non-di ^crimindtory ccndicions. 

0, If possible obtain census information about your town and county. 
County/city government offices, the welfare department, your lo- 
cal Welfare Rights Organization or League of Wonten Voters should 
be able to help you obtain information on the following: 

Population 

Racial or ethnic make-up 

Number of families or individuals in each income bracket 

Number of families or individuals eligible for welfare assistance 

Number of families or individuals participating in welfare programs 

Number of families or individuals below the poverty line 

Number of families or individuals eligible for food assistance 

Number of families or individuals participating in food programs 

E. Know your congressional district and who your state and national 
representatives are. 
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F, With ihe informaiion from 0 and E pul together o profile of 

your community or county, indicating whether it is urban, rural, 
or suburban; what the major areas of employment are; if tliere 
are seasonal or migrant workers in the area; whether there is 
public transportation, what kind and how expensive; what the 
general cost of living is, etc. 

Note: AH members of your committee should take part in the researdu 

This is as important a part of the learning process as the actual 
interviewing and follow-up action. 



TRAINING 

A. All committee members Should nieet together with a skilled com- 
munity worker(s) before doing the actual interviewing. 

B. Share and assess ,the results of your researdu 

C. Decide the kind of information you want to get through your sur- 
vey. (How do people view specific poverty problems; what do they 
feel are the causes of the problems; are they aware of community 
anti-poverty programs; what do tliey think of them and/or hav 
should they change ti;?m?) 

D. Corpile survey questions and discuss iheir nxjaning and hav they 
should be phrased. Poor phrasing can influence the answers and 
deprive you of honest responses, 

E. Give cons i de ra t i oiJ to what the group might do wi th the results 
even though you can't make specific plans at this time, 

F. You will want to iaik with poor people themselves. Vista volun- 
teers, social v/orkers, Welfare Rights Organization leaders and 
religious headers in the poor community will be able to help you 
contact poor people to interview and work with- 

G. Potential people to be interviewed: 

Poor people 

Mayor, city council members and county cormissicners 
Welfare board members and case workers 
Federal Food Program administrators 
Housing officials 

School board members, superintendent of schools, principals 

and teachers 
Business leaders 

Office of Economic Opportunity staff 
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Public health officials 

Newspaper editors and reporters who <feal with social issues 
League of Women Voters nembers 
Religious leaders 
VISTA volunteers 



INTERVIEWING 



A. 



B. 



in many places poor people have been surveyed to death. People cone 

Ire n^evrr'sotvL'"'^' "^^^^ ^'^^ ^^^'^ the p^obleT 

are never so ved. Make it dear that should you decide to undertake 
any action, it would be in cooperation with then. wiaertoKe 

Make appointn^ents with people you want to interview. Respect the time 
of all people, whether it be the mayor or a welfare mother. 

C. Always carry yo.r "credentials" and be able to explain your purpose. 
°" flexi-Me!^"^ "° "^'^ ^ ^""^^ ^^^^^ Jnterviewee. but be 

E. Perhaps two people should go on each interview as it is difficult to 
Itl dTJ.' ^-•<^^otes at the sarr. tin^. If note'Lking Lkes 

he person nervous, just jot dcx.n the main points. Irr^diately after 
the interview write down all the facts and your impressions in d^ toil 
with tLt! ""^ interviews if the person is co^forubl^ 

F. Be familiar with the questions so that you can conduct the survey in 
a natural, conversational manner and be able to ad lib. 

G. Oo not take a patronizing attitude or argue with people. Let then 
fully express their views. 

RESULTS 

A. The results of your study will give you many ideas for action Com- 
pile them in logical form. Example: action, torn 

1. Community profile and research data 

2. A section on the interviews with a page for each interview 

3. Analysis and evaluation of community needs and problems 
^. Alternatives for action 

B. Hopefully you will be able to discern from the results what some of 
the ^ore pressing needs of the poor are in your convnunity? S^ u 
the specific issues you may find include: 

'• v^rtageVlllde^J^'""'"" '° "^'^ ■^'"<'- 
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2. Is every needy student getting a free or reduced price school 
1 unch? 

3. Are all eligible people aware of and participating in federal 
food programs? 

^. Is there job discrimination? 

5. Are poor and minority students getting an adequate education? 

6. Is public housing being built to meet the need and to economi- 
cally integrate neighborhoods? 

7. Are poor people being represented on education boards, community 
action program boards and other institutions which affect their 

1 i V6S? 

C. Rank these problems and needs in two ways. 

1. The first is according to which problems, if solved, and needs, 
if met, would be most beneficial to poor people. (As in every 
step of the survfty, work closely with poor people on this section.) 

2. The second is according to what problems your group can most 
realistically tackle according to resources, times, finances, etc. 

0. Analyse positive and negative forces in the community whenevfc" you 

rank the issues and your ability to solve them. List positive forces: 
people with concerns similar to yours, poor people already organized 
to fight for their rights, good laws not being enforced, etc. Public 
opinion on certain issues may be positive or negative or non-existent. 
List the negative forces. Consider all aspects and then decide on 
v;hat issues to tackle. 

EXAMPLES OF COMMUNITY SURVEY FOLLOW-UP 

A. In Chapel Hill, North Carolina* one YWO mender investigated the 
federal Emergency Food and Medical Services (EFkS) program and 
found that money was not being niao'e available to the poor as re- 
quired. He v;roie letters of inquiry to H£V/ about the program and 
this Loecific case. Regional Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 
people ,oon contacted him and the program director. They discover- 
ed thai the director, in preparing his budget for the coming year, 
hod allocated unnecessary amounts of money for staff, le.^ving little 
money to meet the needs of the poor. OEO regional people i;enl to 
•.vork with hin to revise ihe budget. It was also realized that an 
advisory council should be formed for EF«S. This v/as done and, 
accor(Jing to the law, poor people v;ere made part of the council. 
Ha/ever, shortly afterward, federal officials determined that there 
no longer exists o food emergency in the United States, so EFMS is 
being phased out. In Chapel Hill, poor people are using the program 
no^;v;hile ihcy can. There is talk oT u?ing some of the remaining 
EFHS money to start a food cooperative for the poor. 
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In Quincy, Massachusetts, the YWO people investigated the local 
school breakfast and lunch progranis within their ci ly and found 
that none of the city's twenty-five elementary schools were 
operating a lunch program. Four of those schools had been in- 
vited to join a pilot free breakfast program under Title I of 
the School Lunch and Child Nutrition Ac:. Two of those schools 
had responded unfavorably to the program. 

A nutrition workers whose eight chilJren were affected by the lack 
of school breakfast and lunch programs was contacted. She orga- 
nized a group of 15 other concerned mothers who met with the YWD 
group to draft plans for introducing a school lunch program in one 
elementary school. Together they organized a public meeting, con- 
ducted a telephone survey of surrounding towns and discovered that 
all of them provided lunch programs, Sent letters to civic groups 
and canvassed every home in the district giving out informational 
flyers. As a result of the overwhelming community support that 
they were able to generate, a school lunch program is now in op- 
eration in the Snug Harbor elementary school in Germantown, Mass. 
Work continues, however, to expand these benefits to other schools 
and to insure that the program won for Snug Harbor is upheld. 
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RESOURCES ON POWER STRUCTURE ANALYSIS 



^' t"'-"^ ^'"^ Jersey C<xmunity 

?r:;::„!^N::"e^:eTo86fo: ^-^^ °- '^^s. 

This booklet gives specific information on how to conduct a survev 

Ind ("'^^ :^::"]: 

^' >!Lr%"^°''-^"'-^° '■""==ewho has power, influence, and control in 
'chanqe ."f ' ' T '° = creati'ng las? ng oda. 

.hrn-:; . T '^'^ "'"^ ^ y°" "i soon see that he or 

that h.„r fTT '° P?"'- ^'^^^'^ are forces at work in society 
that have olded poor people into their present position and oDerate 
to hold them there. Therefore it would be naive'to w^rk sole^ wf h 

ru:i?y°aVd"s'::re'tra'"?a;g:° ^^'^^ ' 

If you are interested in pursuing this idea further, see the Power 

t°r pages/ is available from Wind Directions Publishing Box 21.3 
Hadison. Wisconsin 53701. The price is $1.00. 



C. 



Mtting and Keeping People Togpfh.r hy a, an HcSureiv. from Southern 
Conference Educational ^und. 3210-West Broadway. Louisvi I Te . Kj iSail . 



F is"stons''Th^ m'-^'h 'k'''"-'" ''^^ ^"^^-^ of National 

Missions The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.. ^7S Riverside 
Drive. New York. NY 10027. lOc. Kiversiae 

"ftCI-ft Research Hethodologv Guide hv North American Congress on Latin 
Hmer.ca. Write NACLA. P.O. Box 57. Cathedral Station^New ?ork N? 
10025 or NACLA. P. 0. Box 226. Berkeley. Calif. 9/,7l3. 25c. 

F. The Organizer's Manual by the O.M. Collective. Bantam Books Inc. 
6bb Fifth Avenue. New iork, NY 10019. $1.25. 

" Jourcesr''^'"' 'he following additional re- 

^here Ifs At. A Guide to Community Org anizino. from 

England Free Press. 2'f5 Roxbury Street. Boston 
Mass. 02119. $1.00. ooscon, 

to Research Your Own Hoimtown. from Radical Educa- 
tion Project. Box 5fal-A. Detroit. Mich. 'i8232, 154 
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c) The Care and Feeding of the Pcy.;er Structure by Jack 
Minus, fron Southern Conference tducaiionnl Fund, 
3210 West Broad/ay, touisville, Ky. 'i02ll, l$c. 

Source Catalog (An Organizing Tool) by the Source Collective. 
VoluTO i: Convnuni cat ions. Sua 1 low Press , Inc., 1139 S. V/abash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 60605, Si. 50. 

The Source is designed to put people in touch with projects and re 
sources. Later volumes v/i 1 1 cover: Communities and Fconomics, 
Thi rd Worl d u. S.A. , Justice --Repression, etc. 



nob the new narrie. 



or ever 
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DIALOGUE WEEKEND 

A new type of workshop, a dialogue weekend, has been tried successfully 
in Los Angeles, but can be dor.e anywhere. The basic idea is to get a 
number of young people from a minority and/or poverty group together 
for a weekend with an equal number of white, middle class young people. 

Many groups are asking how they can become involved with minority and/or 
poor groups. Nearly ever/one, hopefully, wants to avoid ;j paternalistic 
approach to poor people the "We are coming to the gheUo to help you" 
approach - because a feeling of superiority underlies this attitude 
We are searching for ways to begin to combat racism in our own conmuni- 
ties and our own lives. People from different backgrounds need to com- 
municate, to come to recognize and respect each others' di f ferent-ness 
to understand themselves and each other. It's a two-way street; each * 
must help the other in this learning process. 

Instead of a predominantly white YWD group going to the ghetto (or bar- 
rio or reservation) to initiate an action program they think is good - 
the overtone of this is "We are coming to help" - and being met with 
a We don t want or need your help" response, an honest dialogue should 
Jelp P. Middle class /oung people can honestly say "We need your 

HOW TO ORGANIZE 



If the entire weekend is planned solely by the white middle class 
kids in their part of town, the weekend will have failed before 

It starts. All planning should be done jointly by representatives 
of the two groups, m Los Angeles, an initial contact was made 
with some chicano groups in East Los Angeles by calling members 
of existing teen clobs. Students who were interested in the idea 
came to tne first planning meeting. 

TIME REQUIRED 

It takes several months to plan such a weekend, since representatives 
from all groups are involved. Host of the planning meetings were 
held m East Los Angeles, because it was easier for the "anglos" 
to get transportation. However, these meetings were a great suc- 
cess; nearly twice as many came to one of these meetings as we 
could accommodate at the camp for the weekend itself. 

DECISIONS WHICH NEED TO BE MADE TOGETHER 

1) AIMS OF THE WEEKEND. One of the things to talk about at the first 
meeting is the PURPOSE of the dialogue. (The goal may simply be to 
get to know each other or it may be to work out some action plans and 
start an on-going relationship.) 
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2) V.'HEPvS THE WEEKEND WILL BE HELD. This includes room and board ar- 
rangements. In Los Angeles, the County Human Relations Council 
had an abandoned detention camp in the mountains and, to encourage 
this type of get-together, would provide free room and board to 
groups composed of at least 50% minority and/or poor people. 

3) WHEN IT WILL BE HELD. The decision on the date needs lo be made 
early. (Because of the number of people interested, you may need 
to schedule nrare than one weekend. Or, successive dialogues may 
be planned.) 

WHO TO INVITE. The group in Los Angeles limited it to an equal 
number of high school-age chicanos and anglos. so that the groups 
would be evenly balanced. 

5) HOW MUCH IT WILL COST. In Los Angeles the planners wanted to keep 
the cost the same for everyone yet it had to be very low. 
(Someone from East L.A. got a school bus and driver, so all each 
person had to pay was $1 for gas.) 

6) SCHEDULE. Work out discussion topics and questions together. 
Rather than beginning wi th a discussion of "race" directly, our 
group decided to talk about specific topics such as education, 
family life, etc. (See attached schedule.) 

7) TRANSPORTATION 

8) LIST OF WHAT PEOPLE SHOULD BRING 

9) SELECT ADULT ADVISORS AND DISCUSSION LEADERS. One of the keys to the 
success of the L.A. weekend was that four chicano college students 
who believed in the possibilities of the weekend moderated the dis- 
cussions — and at tirnes acted as mediators. 



WHAT COULD BE DONE BETTER (BASED ON L.A. EXPERIENCE) 

A. Perhaps because of the idealism of the planners, they were surprised 
when some participants said that they became polarized and felt like 
there were two opposing groups — when they hadn't felt this way 
^<^^ore the weekend. Because most of those who came had little con- 
tact with persons fror.: very different background, this was a natural 
reaction. This could have been expected, and should liave been dis- 
cussed directly in the beginning before the workshop began. 

B. No fol low-up was planned. At the end of the weekend everyone wanted 
to stay longer, people exchanged phone numbers and they wanted to 
get together for a picnic a month later. But the weekend was en- 
visioned as complete in itself. What we could have done was to de- 
cide on a common action project — what can we do together to help 

our' community? The benefits of the weekend would have spread 
and what could be a better way to start an action project? 
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SAMPLE SCHEDULE 



Fr i day: 

6:30-7:30 dinner, Introductions, listening games 
7:30-9:30 film "No Reason to Stay" followed by 
Discussion on Education: 



1. What do you expect to get out of your education? 

2. How do you feel about bussing kids from one 
neighborhood to another? 

3. How do you feel about the raised University of 
California tuition? Does it affect you? Does 
i t or wi 1 1 it keep people from going there? 

^. If you could revise your learning experiences, 
what would you do? 



Saturday : 



9:00 breakfast 

9 :'»5-l 1 :30 film "Joshua" fo I lowed by Di scussion on Re I at ions 
Between Cul tures : 

1 . What do you mean by cul ture? 

2. What do you mean by the black culture? the 
Mexican -American culture? the anglo culture? etc. 

3. How do you feel about white society? How does 
white society feel about Mexi can-An^ ricans? 
about the black conxnunity? 

k. Should there be a plurality or a melting pot? 
(Should there be black/white/brown separate cul- 
tures existing together each with its own 
identi ty?) 

5. What do you think about "integration"? 

6. Do you see violence or non-violence as a means 
to improve the situation of the minorities? 

1 1 :30-l :00 Barbeque 

1:00-3:00 Scavenger Hunt, recreation creative projects, sports 
3:00-5:00 films "Hangman", "That's .Me", "Unanswered Question," 
35 minutes. Discussion on Social Responsibility : 

1. Do you see any changing attitudes or conditions 
in your own neighborhood? 

2. Is there any way you can involve yourself in Im- 
proving unjust situations in your community? Do 
you want to? 

3. What does the term "the American society" mean to 
you? Are you part of it? Do you want to be? 

5:00-6:00 preparation for Mass (songs)/Mass 

6:00-7:00 dinner 

7:30-9:00 speaker, discussion 
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9:00 breakfast 

9:'»5-n:00 conference: open-ended evaluation and discussion/ 

Happening 
1 1:30-12:30 clean up, pack 
12:30 lunch, leave camp 

2:00 arrive back at high school 

RACISM IS... 



ROOTING FOR THE INDIANS TO BEAT JOHN WAYNE. 
ASKING WHAT IS MFANT BY THE "3rd WORLD'." 

A SALE SIGN APPEARING NEXT DOOR TO THE BLACK FAMILY THAT OUST 
MOVED IN, 

SAYING " WE DON'T WANT ANY" TO THE BLACK CANCER VOLUNTEER. 
BELIEVING THAT COLUMBUS DISCOVERED AMERICA. 
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INVOLVEMENT OPPORTUNITIES CATALOGUE 



An Involvement Opportunities Catalogue is a listing of local social action 
groups needing volunteers which youth can choose from in helping to build 
a healthier community. Compiling this catalogue is a valuable project 
which a YWO group can do in a relatively short period of time with an 
organized effort. 

GOALS 

The reasons some groups have already undertaken this project are (in 
thei r words) : 

A. To get students personally involved with other people and ongoing 
projects, mainly as a sharing experience to learri from others and to 
broaden one's concept of the many sides of development. 

B. To become acquainted wi th various communi ty projects and programs 
which are available to learn from and to support. 

C. To provide a variety of meaningful choices for students who are now 
in schools w;th schedules enabling them to use school time for com- 
munity action involvement. 

0. To provide this variety of choices for individuals wishing to help 
after school or on weekends. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

A. A group wishing to undertake this project should compile or obtain 
a list of conununity agencies and programs. Call a meeting of in- 
terested people to determine the purpose and uses of such a project. 
Divide the agencies and projects into categories (such as the elder- 
ly, environment, day care, etc.), with each person being responsible 
for one or more categories. Within a v/eek each person should report 
back after calling the agencies they have been assigned, and find- 
ing out the information for each group. 

B. The information in the catalogue should include: 

1. the name, address and contact person for each organization 

2. the listing of the age requested for volunteers, the times they 
could work, job descriptions and quali f i«'ations required of the 
vol unteers . 
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SUGGESTIONS 

A. You might list the agencies alphabetically with cross references in 
such areas as types of projects, geographical locations, age of 
volunteers, and qualifications and time. 

B. Be selective about which projects you list. If you are not sure 
about a project from a phone call, set up q personal interview 
with the agency contact. 

C. Those who have done catalogues suggest that careful thought be put 
into the introduction as to the purpose and goals. 

D. You may want to mail it out to your regular community mailing list 
as well as to every school counselor and student council president 
This may give you valuable contacts in schools, but more importaniiy 
U may help more people to get personally involved and committed to 
the work needed to be done in their community. 

E. YWD could act as a referral agency, but they could also check to 
see if an already exSstent volunteer citizens bureau could handle it 
to avoid duplic<Tt on of services. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

Two YWD groups which have done projects involvement catalogues and would 
be willing to send out copies or information on them are:St. Louis YWD 
and Washington, D.C. YWD. 

Write: St. Louis Invo I vement Catalogue , 
Greg Oarneider 
\\\k South Kings Highway 
St. Louis, Mo. 631 10 



Chris Thomas 
936 23rd St., NW 
Washington, OC 20037. 
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SELF TAX CAMPAIGN 

The principle of self-tax is a personal, individual decision to reduce 
one's income by a fixed amount or percentage each year. The amount saved 
is called the self-tax. It goes to help development projects. While the 
government taxes people forcibly, self-tax is a voluntary decision. 

HOW BIG IS THE SELF-TAX? 

This is up to you. To take an example, you could decide to pledg. $3 
each month to a specific development project. That would be a self-tax 
per year of $36. Or you could decide to pledge, say, 2% of your income. 
You then figure out your annual income and pay out whatever is 2% of It. 
Suppose you have an income in 1972 of 56,000. Rapid calculation on your 
internal IBM computer shows that 2% of $6,000 comes to $120 per year. This 
is the same as $10 a month — so your self-tax is $10 a month. Let's say 
you get a raise at the end of 1972 so that your Income for 1973 Is going 
to be $9,000. You go back to the computer and figure out that 2% of 
$9,000 is $180 per year, which is $15 per month. So for 1973 your self- 
tax is $15 a month. 

Using percentages Is a neat way to work out the amount you decide to tax 
yourself, because If you are a fat cat you should be paying out more than 
if you are scraping the bottom of the barreT! (2^ of Rocky's income would 
be a neat sum.) 

WHERE OOES THE HONEY GO? 

This depends entirely on what the organizers of the self-tax scheme decide. 
Most of the self-tax schemes now operating In Europe provide their funds 
to development projects, both international and domestic. By far the most 
effective technique in self-tax is when the person joining the scheme has 
^ c'^oicg of where his or her money should go. To make this more specific 
to YWO, a group could set up a self-tax scheme with a choice of four de- 
velopment projects. The funds would then be divided amongst the projects 
in accordance with the individual choices made by those participating In 
the self-tax scheme. The Se 1 f-tax money could also be used for educational 
purposes. The important point is that the self-tax scheme should allow 
each of the people joining it to decide how their money is to be used. 

V^HO IS INVOLVED? 

fhe key to the success of self-tax schemes is getting many people involved. 
It may be heroic if you are self-taxing yourself at 99^ of your income, but 
if you are alone it's not much use. The key to a successful self-tax scheme 
is the formation of a self-tax union. (A union is a group of more than 100 
people. The Initial aim of a self-tax campaign is to form more than 100 
unions, i.e., involve more than 10,000 people.) 
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One of the great features of the self-tax idea is that it can involve 
all different kinds of people. High school and college students, pare 
parents, teachers, businessmen, professionals, church congregations — 
everybody. If you are providing 2% of your inconie, it's difficult for 
someone earning far rrore than you to wriggle out of contributing 2% of 
their income. You try to involve a good range of people in each union, 
so that this self-tax scheme is not just a young people's idea, 

EDUCATIONAL INPUTS 



So far we've only mentioned the financial aspects of the self-tax schero 
In terms of funds the idea is powerful because 100 unions can produce an 
annual income of over $250,000 per year. But this is not all - another 
exciting part of the self-t6X idea is the chance ii offers for rxie ting 
and discussing development with people on a one-to-one level . The idea 
cannot spread by mailings or simply casual discussion. P^le do not 
commit themselves to the self-tax principle without seriously looking at 
the Ideas behind it. To involve someone in the self-tax scheme you have 
to talk with them, di scuss, argue the case for de ve lopn>ent . This means 
have to be wel l-informed. During the discussion you have to combat 
al! the hoary old arguments with the facts. THIS MEANS YOU ARE DOING AN 
EDUCATIONAL JOB, Most people don't knoi/ what 'development" is. They 
hardly know the first thing about international and doTCSlic problems. 
But they have to take seriously someone who comes to see them and asks 
to spend sore tU^ discussin the issues. They have to take seriously 
someone who has himself or herself entered into a long-term corrwi irent. 
The self-tax schecx; provides you with the opportunity to communicate to 
other people about development In the context of a specific carpaign. 

yo"*" ability to communicate what you knov/ successfully. After 
all, if you are unable to com municate what ycu kno^ to others, therTaTT 
tins educational idea js just a bunch of bull . Spreading the self-tax 

c3Sy. But it wi II expose you to all the rationalizations that 
people use to shrug off their responsibility for the stale of the world. 
You have to respond to these rationalizations creatively, and thus shoot 
them out of the sky. 

The most important educational weapon you have is your own brain and 
bo^. but of course, a well-organized self-tax s chemTm^nTTsoTa^ 
first-rate educational materials. Many of the existing materials pro- 
duced by YWD's education staff can be used, but ^ome new materials spe- 
cific to the self-tax scheme should be developed. Every person joining 
the self-tax scheme must automatically be plugged into an educational 
network. At the simplest level this means that everyone joining must 
receive a series of good materials. One of the best features of the 
self-tax scheme is that someone who has joined by conwitting their cash 
resources on a regular basis has a strong built-in incentive to study 
the materials they receive. Those who are organizing the recruitment of 
new people to join the self-tax scheme also have a prime incentive to 
educate themselves on the issues. Without this education they wi 1 1 
not be able to persuade anyone that development is worth fighting for! 
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1,000 students within three weeks. By July of 1970, soipe 15,000 British 
college students had joined 3Wl'and today's membership is over 25,000 -- 
which is 8^ of Britain's total college population. The students are 
contributing an average of $10 per year to international developr«;nt pro- 
jects and to educational projects. 3WI has organized an educational arm, 
which provides all members with the Third World File, a folder of basic 
development documents, and The Internationalist magazine. The Interna- 
tionalist, v;hich was launched by 3Wl , is Britain's only popular d^ivelop- 
ment magazine. It now has a circulation of ^11,000 copies. 3W1 has 
active college groups all over Britain, and supplies all its groups with 
a range of educational services such as films, speakers, and canpaipn 
ideas. 3W1 organizers visited Algeria last sumtner to gain sor.»a dir«ci 
experience of conditions in one important Third World country. The 3WI 
campaign continues strongly today. Besides expanding its base amongst 
college students, 3Wl is now making deliberate efforts to reach out into 
the wider community. 

PERSPECTIVES OH SELF-TAX AS A POWERFUL ORGANIZING T£CHNiaUE 

One essential point: the main justification for a self-tax scheme 
is as a means of getting people involved in development issues. 
While Che self-tax scheme can raise large amounts of funds, there 
are certainly more effective fund-raising techniques (for exac^le, 
the Walks). The strengths of the self-tax schere are that those 
getting involved are taking on a small but definite long-term com- 
mitment ; that it provides all kinds of educational inputs; thot it 
is a way of involving people who would other v;ise stay out of the 
issues or else simply toss a fev/ pennies in a ba^l for the starving; 
and that it offers a specific organizational focus in which people 
can work and succeed in proportion to their efforts. Successful 
self"tax schemes can also be a highly valuable lever in getting 
capital out of local powerholders to start, for exai^ple, a ;ierf World 
Center. Self-tax, like the Walks, is only a step. It is not an 
end in itself. But with this in mind self-tax can be a valuable 
organizing method, as the 3W1 experience has sho^;n. 

HOW TO FOLLOW UP IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 

This brief Summary has not dealt with the many practical jnd specific 
questions which must be answered if a successful self-tax scheme is to 
get off the ground. For example: how are the funds collected? What is 
the mechanism for ensuring that people do make the repeat contributions 
they have pledged? What should the self- tax form look like? What kind 
of supporting literature is required? etc. These questions are all 
being actively reviewed now. Mike Seltzer and Phil Maxwell are working 
to develop some pilot ideas. (Phil was co-founder of 3WI.) For further 
information, contact Mike or Phil at the Northeast Center, AFFHF/YWO, 
Holmes Road, Holmes, New York 12531. 
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A further prine educational input comes from the meetings of the self- 
tQK onion. These meetings are timed to follow each successive self-tax 
drive. Your group can play a vital role in raking these roetings suc- 
cessful, using all the materials and techniques they know. 

THE HECHAinCS OF ORGANIZING THE SELF-TAX 

A. There are two vital techniques in the building up of a self-tax 
union to the level of 100 people or rr.ore. The first technique 
IS the "friend to friend" system. Say there are six people in- 
volved at the start. They want to build up to 100. First they 
adopt the self-tax for themselves - signing the self-tax forms. 
Then each one involves five friends. This builds the membership 
to 36. A meeting is then held of all 36 merfcers. (Or as many 
as possible of them) At this meeting, all the ideas of the self- 
tax sche.-:ie are thoroughly discussed and the new menfeers get ex- 
cited about expanding r^mfaership. 

3. This is where the second technique comes into play ~ the setting 
of a target. For example, the group could set a target of 70 in 
three days' time and 150 in ten days* time, with two meetings 
scheduled to take place in three days and ten days. Everybody 
present at the meetings must take responsibility for involving 
at least two more people by the next meeting. It's then up to 
the organizers to really work hard to involve new menfcers, to keep 
phoning existing merrbers to get them into action and to meet the 
targets. The great advantage of this is that everyone has sou- 
thing to aim for. As targets are achieved people become rore and 
more confident that they can go on to achieve more. The campaign 
IS exciting because many people are involved. In this way, self- 
tax unions can be quickly built up. 

SUCCESSFUL SELF-TAX SCHEMES; THE 3V1 EXPERIENCE 

Successful self-tax schemes are already operating in Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland and Australia. The exact formula 
yari«s -- but nxjst of the schemes are percentage schemes. In Switzer- 
land, the meinbers of the Berne Declaration Group pledge 2Z of their in- 
come, in Britain, members of Third World First (3Wl) pledge any amount 
between U and 3%. Many church groups operate schemes whereby the self- 
tax IS for the equivalent of one day's pay. Total world membership of 
develop^nt self-tax scheres, not counting church schemes, is probably 
around 80_,000_people . (Of course very much larger numbers of people are 
involved in giving funds on an irregular basis to fund-raising agencies.) 

The experience of the Third World First (3WI) Group in Britain is probab- 

c^ M rT^'il""^^']:' '° ^''^ ^'^'-'^^ '9^9 with two Oxford College 

students. The self-tax idea spread quickly in Oxford involving some 
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THIRD WORLD SHOPS 



Third World Shops originated in Holland and now operate in several 
European countries. They are designed to educate the public about 
specific international trade issues, and global political and economic 
structures. 

There are nearly lOO shops in the Netherlands which attempt to shai 
the significance of unjust trade structures of the rich countries by 
importing and selling certain products from the developing countries. 
Leaflets are distributed with product sold to explain how justice is 
being obstructed by: 

A. The rich countries ir^osing heavy import duties upon certain 
products of the developing countries so that they are unable 
to export their goods. 

B. The rich countries, through their investments in the develop- 
ing countries, controlling so much power that the poor nations 
cannot sufficiently determine their ov/n political and economic 
development. 

C. The rich countries giving only limited support to connodi ty 
treaties or trade agreements. 

A few YWO groups are setting up Third World Shops based on the European 
plan. They v/ill sell crafts and products made by the economically poor 
in this country and in third world countries. They also hope to involve 
the community in a cross-cultural experience about the issues of develop- 
nent, with trade as a starting point. 

HOW TO SET UP A SHOP 

A. Have a core group interested in setting up a shop work out a 
basic philosophy and purpose for the shop. 

B. Find reliable people who can help with the financial and legal 
aspects of setting up a shop. 

C. Analyze your community situation to decide how and where a shop 
might best be set up and run. A shop could possibly be set up 
in a New World Center. It can also be located in a church, 
youth center, low-rent or donated room, ho*:e, etc.. The one 
important consideration is that the location be easily accessi- 
ble and where many people pass by. 
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0. Work out the staff, schedules, salaries, and responsib i U ties. 
If an all-volunteer staff is impossible, perhaps one or two 
regular workers could receive minimal salaries. Economically 
poor people could also work in the shops and/or sell their 
own products. It is also important to find workers who will 
be dependable and enthusiastic not only for the first few 
months, but on a long term basis. 

E. Contact domestic and international groups and/or individuals 
who will supply crafts and products and work out financial 
arrangements with them. The craftsmen themselves should re- 
ceive a large proportion of the profits to aid their own 
deve lopment . 

F. Print educational leaflets to accompany each item to be sold, 
describing how unfair trade practices affect both consumers 
and those living in the developing countries, especially in 
those nations with one-crop economies. 

G. Create an international atmosphere with third world art ex- 
hibits and music which could be provided by comnunity groups, 
foreign students, projects people, etc.. You may even want 

to present cultural or development evenings with plays, films, 
speakers, dancers , musical groups, etc. communicating their 
ideas in various forms, 

H. Set Up a literature section on development to include paper- 
backs, pamphlets, magazines such as The Internationalist , 
newspapers, and books about various aspects of development. 
One type of booklet which could be appropriate is a consuirttrs' 
guide mentioning products to boycott and those to support and 
why. Information about and in support of liberation movements 
in countries under some kind of colonialism and/or exploita- 
tion could also be available, 

CONTACTS FOR MORE INFORMATION 

Two YWD contacts working on Third World Shops are Menno van Wyk, 763 
Belmont Place East, Apt, 303, Seattle, Washington 98102 (206-322-9378) 
and Mary Bradley, 6029 26th St,, Rio Linda, Calif. 96673 (9 16-99 I-276o) . 

There is also a foundation in the Netherlands whic^i coordinates shops- 
They keep in contact with each other through bi-monthly meetings or- 
ganized by the foundation and a bulletin which they produce. The foun- 
dation doesn't import products, but is an agency for the importer, so 
the shops can order through them. They also organize training sessions 
for groups wanting to set up a shop. You can contact them by writing: 
Stichting Were Idtfinkel , Oe Vork 2, Odijk, The Netherlands. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 



On May I'l, 1970, President Nixon signed a new bi M (P.L. S\'2k^) to 
amend the School Lunch and Child Nutrition Acts. The new law states 
that every needy child must be served a free or reduced price school 
lunch. The law applies to every school in a district receiving 
federal funds for child nutrition programs. 

Since the legislation is on the books, the present task is to ensure 
that all school districts implement it properly. 

Students can become involved locally in the fol lowing ways: 

1. Investigate the school lunch program in your district or school com- 
munities. 

2. Offer assistance to local community leaders about school lunch 
problems . 

A. Provide technical assistance to poor people's school lunch com- 
mittees so that those committees will not have to depend on com- 
munity action programs or public officials for information. 

8. Provide clerical assistance at the request of poor people's 
community school lunch coirmittees by: 

1. mimeographing leaflets calling for school lunch action 

2. obtaining and distributing "School Lunch Bill of Rights" 
leaflet from National Welfare Rights Organi zation , ( 1 ^19 H 
St., iW, Washington, DC 20005» 10< - group rate) 

3. mimeographing and assisting in mass distribution of self- 
certification forms for free school lunches 

^. joining community groups in school lunch actions. 

C. Help organize school lunch committees where they don't exist. 

3. Offer to work with community's school lunch committees to link up 
with other committees in an area or state through correspondence 
with The Children's Foundation (1026 I7th St. NW, Rm. 309, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036). Also work with other interested national groups, 
such as NWRO, to build coalitions: 

A. by helping gather statewide information on implementation of 
school lunch program 

B. by providing transportation and joining in meetings of committees 
in one area with committees in another school district. 
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. the planet is inhabited 
by humans, still ir\the 
age of primitive atomic 
weapons. 

Their civilisation is based 
on a h»erarchy system. 
One group of about a 
billion huniiins lives rnamly 
in the northern parts and 
owns the picuiot They liave 
a surplus of human needs 
But their further evolution 
is ihre.itened beccujse they 
have not yet diagnosed 
the wjclesprend mental 
illness of cliroiuc 
consumerism 

The other group of al)out 
two billion liunians live 
mamly in the more 



ultra-violet zones and is 
therefore recognisable by 
a greater melanin content 
in the skin. For some 
reason this makes the 
difference. This group 
seems to have had all its 
basic rights taken away, 
and they live only about 
lialf as long as the more 
nortfiern humans About 
three-quarters of tlioir 
deaths are induced by 
straightforward 
malnutrition and this 
threatens their further 
physical unci mental 
evolution •* 

This division of humans, 
one group threatened by 



tc^S much, and the other 
group threatened by too 
'little, seems to have / 
injustice as its cause and 
violence as its consequence, 
and shows that the planet 
IS even less advanced than 
It appears. 

There is also a growing 
minority in both grouiis 
\/\'hich thinks th,u the 
tuer.'irctiy system shotild 
f)e ifjandoned and that atl j 
humans should take a new ' 
(ItrecirOi^ togetfier* 
*This suggests th,)t the 
[ilanet is capable of 
advancing towards 
civilisation 
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. with the community group, check the position of politicians running 
for office on the school lunch programs. 



A. Solicit statements of support fro the expanded school lunch 
program from local politicians, 

B. Make sure that students campaigning for candidates are aware 
of the school lunch law and the position of their candidates 
vis-a-vis immediate implementation of the law, (Rementer 
that support of or opposition to a candidate for political 
office cannot be done in the name of Young World Development,) 

For further information on school lunch programs, write to The Children's 
Foundation and request the Student's School Lunch Bag, an organizing 
manual (25c) , and the i r other publ i cations . 
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WHO OWNS THE SLUMS CAMPAIGN 

Physical conditions in dwellings in slums and ghettos often deteriorate 
as a result of landlord negligence. To improve these conditions, organize 
a "Who Owns the Slums?" campaign: 

1) Help forma coalition of interested groups and people, including 
a large representation from the poor community itself. 

2) Obtain a map from the local tax assessor's office of your selected 
area and find out who the property owners are. 

3) Obtain a copy of tenant's rights in your community from the local 
housing authority or the National Tenants Organization (see ad- 
dress below) 

h) Send out a survey team to check out housing conditions in this area 
using the housing authority's guidelines. 

5) Compile results and match landlords with properties. 




6) Mail letters to a 1 1 major landholders who you have found to be 
negligent . 

7) Issue your results in a report to the press. 

8) Plan organizing tactics to ensure improvement of some of the con- 
ditions that your work has uncovered. 

These campaigns have occurred in Arizona and New Hampshire. For more in- 
formation on low-income housing for the poor, contact the National Tenants 
Organization, k2S 13th St., N.W., Suite S^^, Washington, O.C. 2000^*. 



ERLC 
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CANIDATES NIGHT 



Before a local election, invite the candidates of all major parties to 
present their views on selected issues related to human development 
(domestic and international), ideas for issues are: 

Domes t i c : 

right to food (free school lunch prog. am, food stamps, com- 

modi ty program) 
lav income housing 
job training 
welfare reform 

quality education for the poor 
I nternationa 1 : 

world trade 

U.S. policies and programs affecting poverty in other nations 
U.S. private investment in poor nations 
war /peace 

U.S. role in development of Third World countries 

Often these issues are not discussed by candidates from any party before 
an election. YWD people can change this by organizing a candidates night. 

1) Arrange for a large meeting place in the center of the community. 

2) Plan a publicity campaign to advertise the night emphasizing the "human 
issue" aspect . 

3) Draw up the topics that you want the candidates to address themselves 
to, and invite them to speak specifically on those issues. 

'i) Invite all media to cover the proceedings. 

5) Make sure that microphones are staged in the audience for question- 
and-ansv;er period. 

Further suggestions: 

1) Your leverage in making sure that the candidates will come is your 
ability to turn out people for the event. 

2) Be suie that the invitations to the candidates are sent in advance, 
stressing that only the attached list of topics are desired for dis- 
cuss ion. 

3) Don'r overlook any sector of your commun i ty when inviting people to 
come. Invite service clubs, school groups, religious organizations, 
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we must become new men 
or be satisfied as we are. 
...either way we risk 
tragedy. 



pintauro 




I.) 



oeo^l/on °^ the meeting is to begin discussion ar»ng all 

people on the issues at hand, ^ a an 

people 

using candidates night for material if possible (or other sources) 
produce a pamphlet for mass circulation which contains candidates' 
v.ews on spec fic hur^n development issues. Ren«^er that upport 

°,n tLTZ l'/^. '° V'?"'"''^ cannot be do^ 

in the name of Young World Development. 
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COMMUNITY HEARINGS 



This is a reversal of candidates night — Instead of politicians giving 
their views to the public, the public gives their views to the politicians. 

1) Pick an issue that concerns your community presently or potentially. 

2) Invite all those who are affected by or involved in the issue to par- 
ticipate. Include various organizations — and many viewpoints. 

3) Invite elected officials to hear the views of their constituents. 

h) Invite the public at large, and follow other suggestions for a can- 
didates night. 




I 

O 
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CORPORATE BOYCOTTS 



American corporaic involvcrnent in developing nations gcls ^cani ailen- 
tion. Yet, in many cases, these sane businesses support or reinforce 
situations in a country which directly hinder developnent. Boycotts 
of Such companies can be a rneans of forcing a corporation to change 
its policies, to become more consistent with development obieciives. 
Often the issues are complex -- corporate Investment and other poli- 
cies can also assist development. 



TACTICS 

1) The crux of a boycott's success lies in its educational aspects. 
For example, discussion about Polaroid's work in South Africa 
brings to light the nature of apartheid in South Africa, and 
our support for it. A boycott is merely a vehicle to change 

the nature of American involvement -- to refrain from interven- 
tion and oppression. 

2) Tactics may vary greatly. Leafletting and talking to shoppers 
at the entrances to stores is one way to communicate tc people. 
Publicity in newspapers, radio, and television talk show5 is 
also effective. Hock trials (guerilla theater) on corporation 
policy and teach-ins can also be effective. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT BOYCOTTS 

Several boycotts are presently underway. They include the folloiving: 

The Gulf Qi I boycott is sponsored by several different groups in response 
to Gulf Oil's involvement in Portugese colonies in Africa. Information 
is aval lable fron.. 

1) American Committee on Africa 
\6k Madison Avenue 

New York, New York IOOI6 

2) Gulf Boycott Coalition 
Box 123 

Dayton University Station 
Dayton, Ohio kS^O(> 

The Standard Oil boycott is directed against the nature of Standard OiPs 
involvement in developing nations around the world. Information is 
available from the International Boycott of Standard Oil Coninittee, B'lB 
South Dearborn, Room I'»l6, Chicago, 111. (>0(>OU. 
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The United Farm Workers v ganizing Commi itee boycoti (grape boycoit, 
leltucc boycoil, Safeway boycou) is a msans lo inform the public of 
Ihe plighl of migrant workers in ihis country and of the efforts of 
United Farmworkers to improve the situation. Write for information 
to United Farmworkers Organizing Committee (UFVOC) , P. 0 Box 62 
Decne. Calif. 93535. 

RESOURCES 

0 For an excellent discussion on tht effect of corporate boycotts, 
see the article, "Polaroid Power" by Michael Reisman, Foreign 
PoMc^. HufTbcf Fall, 1971 (published by National Affairs, Inc., 
P. 0. Box 373, Old Chelsea Station, Hew York, NY 1001 1). 

2) The Non-Buying Guide for Peace has been recofm>ended for its listing 
of products that are related to the exploitation of developing na- 
tions. Available for SI. 00 f rom Thi rd World Reader Service, 1500 
Farragut Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20011. 
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PEOPLE'S TAXI 



Poor people need, bui often cannoi afford, transportation lo get to the 
doctor, to do the v/eekly grocery shopping, to pick up food cor;vnodi t ies 
of food siaTOS in short, to handle both regular needs and enxjrgencies . 

A. The Chapel Hill, North Carolina YWO organized a people's taxi in 
the sufxier of 1970 to help people brir.g heavy boxes of canned goods 
home fro.Ti the coonodity distribution point. Many recipients did 
not have cars and had to pay taxi fares which they couldn't afford. 
Students volunteered to provide free rides. That fall, when school 
started again, the YWO conmittee got the local chapter of the Won^en's 
International League for Peace and Freedom to take over the taxi ser- 
vi ce . 

B. Babysitting is both relatively easy and nuch needed. A free baby- 
sitting service could be organ i zed th ideas and help from welfare 
nx>thers and poor people in the co.-nmunity. Find out the needs, and 
make yourselves aval lable to help. 
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CANNED EDUCATi 



lATI^ir^ 



Indianapolis, Iijdiana, ha^Jc^^fi^^old conwun^ty charity program Into 
a means for chajging attltTdes. ,Canned_/pp4 drivk and noney collections 

as traditional as turkey 

issW of poverty the other 
ives iVve the potential to 



a lur cnayging attitudes. Canned tpo4 d 

for the poor atjTnanksg^gpfi^^tlittTtSasSVc 
and puiqpkin pitfv — and - — 

3^3 days of the/ycar. 
foster longer rafige uni 

Advance preparati^s and all p 

furthering awareness in aV65i*)WSfty of hunger and^verty 



and^ffpt^licity for these drfves should aim at 
in aTCDmmf Cy c 



For further informa 
Indianapol is YWO, P 



and organizing materiajf, contact Ed Weisenbach, 
"'^x 55'»28, Indianappifs, Ind. '»6205. 
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COFFEE ACTION CAMPAIGN 



Modelled on, and 'n cooperation with similar campaigns in various Euro- 
pean countries, a U.S. Coffee Action Campaign is being planned for 
early 1972. 

Educationally, the campaign will focus attention on how the purchase 
and use of an ordinary coamodity such as coffee affects the struggles 
of the poor throughout the world. In tenns of action, the Cdn^aign 
will urge U.S. consucicr^ to put aside a "voluntary tax*' on every jar 
of coffee they purchase. This tax will be distributed to liberation 
groups in cof fee-gr<Ming countries throughout the world. 

Coffee Booklet: a 32 page description of how internationol systems of 
trade, aid and investments bind together the citizens of North and South 
America. The dynamics of these systems are analyzed with enphasis on 
one comnodity, coffee, and on the life of one coffee worker from El 
Salvador, Juan Rojas. The booklet will be available in March 1972 fron 
The Christophers, 12 E. 'iSth St., New York, NY 1001?. 

Coffee Came: a simulation gosnc that illustrates the role of coffee in 
internetional Systems of trade, aid, and investments. Participants 
pla/ the role of coffee agents, import-export agents, bankers and for- 
eign aid officials in acting out two years of actual transactions be- 
tween the United States and the coi fee-growing countries of Latin A-ncri- 
ca. The game is best played and de-briefed in two hours, with 10 to 25 
participants. Uwill be available in early 1972. Write lo: Tom 
Fenton, 110 Charles St., Hingham, Mass. 020^13. 




to : 
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Getting it Together: Organizing 

The process to accon^plish a certain goal, whetner it be working to-^ards 
a rficter constituency for development concerns in a coranuniiy or direct 
action to decrease the gap between the poor and the wealthy in your 
area, li too often taken for granted. We forget that a set of skills 
are involved; collectively, these skills cor^rise .vhat is comor.lv re- 
rerred to as "organizing.'* 

The foUcAviny chapter fron The Crgar.izer's Kanual fpp. 3- 13) bv the 

0. ft. Collective (Copyright i37l by Santan Socks, S;.25) 5hed$ light on 
the organizing process and provides sorxi helpful oointers to YWD croups 
m thei r work: ' *^ 

1 . Sr-all'Group Organizing 

The ^»nali political function of snoM-groyp organizing is to cnssle 
individuals to groiv, and hopefully to oroaden to the point ^he-e 
they are able to v.ork wi th other individuals or larger groups, 
buijding rautual trust while struggling to actualize changes ./iihin 
society. 

^' qrouj becomes self-conscious and operative 

A. Anjcrgian rzer nus t have his oi;n he id together oersonally and 
cr^tioraliy, even isore th.in politically, before he attcr^ts 
to dea* with other people and possibly' influence their Jives. 
There is no substitute for this. An c-rganizcr nust also be 
understanding .ind sensitive to the problems of those he 
v.orks with, to enable leadership to develop within the grocp, 
and to help the grouo dec! v;ith its a/n inner conflicts, nake 
decisions effectively, and keep itself together whi le con- 
tinuing to gra^. 

B. Recrui ting a group can be done by leafletting, by invitation, 
or by .1 one-to-one informal discussion- interviev;. Usually 
discussion-interview is the best v/ay to organize a snail 
group. Contact people and meet with then individually before 
arranging the first meeting. This way you will h£v- a better 
idea of who will attend jnd what they see as active concerns 
and issues for change. 

Try to recruit five or ten intelligent, coowitted, hard- 
working people. If you can't find that many dedicated workers, 
at least get sooe warm bodies who feel a sense of obligation. 
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Try to recruit people whose commitment i<; deep enough so 
ihat they will slay wilh the group instead of drifting 
off afier the first few meetings; political continuity 
is something the novemeni must strive for. 

C. Planning for the first meeting is especially crucial be- 
cause it sets the tone» ant icipating what the next meet- 
ing wi I I bring. Here, the organizer has a chance to see 
how the members of the group respond to and interact with 
one another. Obviously, an agenda should be planned, in- 
cluding some mechanical but, nevertheless, important points: 

Discuss hav much time each person could, should, and would 
put into working for the group. 

~~ Set up a regular meeting time, fro-n two to four hours once 
a week at least (you can always adjourn early). 

- Sketch out a general program and ask for discussion. It is 
desirable to make the first organized project of the group 
a shori-tern one that has a high probability of success. 
This will give you a chance to gel to know each other and 
filter out your first impressions, and can be used as a 
basis for attracti»^g others to the movement. 

* Suggest to people in the group some specific assignment*; 
for the next meeting. This wi S I give a sense of purpose 
and suggest v;ho in the group wi 1 1 be responsible. 

Evaluate your own re<;ouiccs, the resources of the group and 
of ar.y opposition. 

At the first meeting, people should discuss their own ex- 
pectations and politics and goals. 

Try and set .'iside the first available weekend or a single 
entire da/ for a retreat to discuss political objectives. 
This conference retreat is essential to a successful or- 
ganizing attempt. You should make an attempt to schedule 
your conference beforehand, since you may be conpeting with 
other events. The participants at this conference should 
also attempt to talk about themselves and about the general 
assumptions under which the group will Ofierate. 
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^- Structure and leadership is imporlanl lo a small qroup. 
Traditionally, polilical nravemenis have had sirong leader- 
ship lo direcl, crysiaMize, and even formulaic Ihe phi- 
losophy of ihe moveiueni. './hile ihe cenlralized group 
has Ihe possible advantage of greaier efficieniy. ii also 
has many serious shorlcomings. Leaders can be "bought oul" 
by Ihe es lab I ishmen i and can be disposed of by Icngih/ 
court actions, personal pressure, etc. Turthermore. the 
existence of too strong a leader can encourage ptt;er gancs 
or factional struggle. Tot the snaM group to be success- 
ful, as -lany of the participants as possible nust be in- 
cluded 'u. the decis ion-rnaking process. Rotating the chair 
after the first couple of rneetings help to develop respon- 
sibility and leadership anong TCn^ers. In addition, try 
sitting in a circle so that each one can see the others 
and participate easily. 



1 1 . Participation and the decision-fnaking proccs *. 

^' Brains tormina is on all-purpose tecb.iique for gettin.^ ten 
or ten thousand ideas depending on the number of minutes 
Spent and the number of people involved. The basic theory 
behind brainstorming is that imagination and iudgrcnt ore 
two d"-tinct processes in the production of idea',, and that 
imagination shouh! be given free reign before judgnent is 
brought onto the scene. When the goal is a solution, one 
wants as niany creative ideas as po«.sible. Tenporary with- 
holding of evaluation generates the greatest nunfaer of ideas. 

Brainstorming can be done inrfividur.My or collectively. U 
" works especially ..-ell with groups of five to ten people al- 
though it ;an work for iarger groups as well. The leade'' 
of the group poses the problem io a way calculated to stim- 
ulate thought and permit a wide range of resoooses. One per- 
son should be responsible for jotting do-.in aM the ideas thot 
are called out. Brainstortr^rs should note the foila/ing; 

* Criticism is out. Everyone should suspend judgr^iU until 
evaluation tine. 

* Freewheeling is welcome. The 'ilder the ideas, the better. 
Everyone should let his imagination soar. It is far easier 
to lame an idea down than to think one up. 

* Hitchhiking is invited. Each person is encouraged to ride on, 
improve on, add to, divide from, and combine with everyone 
else's ideas . 

* Quantity is wanted. The more ideas the better. Piling up 
ideas produces an atmosphere that encourages people to be 
spontaneous . 
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For best res u Us, brainstorming should be iniensive. A 
time limit should be agreed upon in advance. It can range 
from five to fifteen minutes. When the brainstorming ses- 
sion is over, the list of ideas should be recopied in read- 
able form and submitted for analysis and judgment. Selec- 
tion of the best ideas and their polishing can be done loler. 

Division of opinion, and debates in a small group should be 
expected. It is important to realize the advantage of op- 
position, and debate, and not attempt to squash them. \ou 
should be prepared to understand your opposition. Lister, 
to what they have to say, and how they are saying it. Try 
to attack the issue, and not the person who supports it. 
Avoid making statements like "That's a rotten idea" and 
"You're crazy!" because that will only give your opponents 
cause to attack you personally and distract the discussion 
from the political content. Try to establish both the 
areas of agreement and disagreement when there is opposition 
in the group. Finally, remetrber not to carry discussion too 
far. If your opponent is tired or in a bad mood, there is 
always a tioe when he will be more receptive to your ideas. 

You should accept the idea that people will resist change. 
Hav much change depends on how hard you are prepared to 
struggle. Politics is a slow and gradual process. You too 
have gone through changes. In addition, you must remerrter 
that there are times when you will be wrong; you must be 
prepared to retreat, and analyze and criticize yourself as 
well as other merrfaers of the group. It is a mistake in small 
groups to act unilaterally to push a program wi thout the par- 
ticipation of the group. Involve everybody! While you should 
have a plan in mind, your plan should have some flexibility 
built into it. As it gravs, and as grv,up participation pro- 
duces nev/ information, you will find the plan itself is modi- 
fied. Oon't let it worry you; make sure that you see the 
political content of the process which leads to changes in 
the .nitial plan. 

In deciding on an action , you should first take into account 
what your goals are. Then pick the action after a discussion 
covering the attitudes and opinions of the group members, an 
analysis of the situation, and an analysis of exigencies, 
consequences, and alternative actions. Consider what you 
will do if your action is successful — and what you will do 
if it is unsuccess f ul . 
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0- Drawing the lessons from what you have done and how this 
contributes to your political goals is an important task 
in small-group-organizing. Failures and successes should 
Ljoth provide valuable leads for future planning. Keeping 
a record of what you ar" doing may also reveal new tacti- 
cal information for future implementation. In addition it 
is important to have group members criticize both how they 
have done their tasks and how the group functions. Above- 
Doard attitudes toward evaluation will not only build group 
solidarity, but will also allow political oractice to re- 
vise outmoded political theory. 



Ml. Get i ing the work done 

A. Assignments should be divided up and talked about by the 
whole group, with the mefnber(s) responsible for reporting 
back even if there is a dead end. One method for getting 
work done is THE LIST. You write down everything that must 
be done, and check it off immediately upon finishing It — 
something that will guide you through the many things you 
repress or forget. If this fails, try bribing yourself. 

If there are more than a few days betv;een meetings, it is 
often important to caP people to see what's happening, 
A quick brainstorm on the phone can keep everybody posted 
as to what's going do-zn, give new leads where people are 
stuck, and give you a picture of what the next meeting may 
bring. 

Scheduling of assignments and reports is crucial, not as an 
authoritarian assertion, but to give a sense of seeing when 
and hov; work can and should b's done. 

6- Comf.)on group problems usually occur about the thi'd or fourth 
meeting, as members begin to question the group' effective- * 
ness, or the commitment of individuals. Lateness, absence, 
and few decisions are the symptoms. Many group problems can 
be traced to difficulties in the organizer-participant rela- 
tionship. To keep a group together the organizer must balance 
his time betv/een the pursuit of goals and the structure of the 
organization and the needs of its members. One who worries 
only about the goals alienates the people, who feel neglected, 
and an organizer who pays attention excUjsively to the infra- 
Structure of the group will not move it forward. 
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Competent organizers can overcome many doubts and conflicts 
which tend to arise in all groups. Some pointers are: 



" Do not get carried away with your position. 

* Be responsible to both the vocal and quiet members of the 
group. Encourage the more silent merrfcers to participate as 
much as possible so that their abilities and desires become 
more known. Watch both facial and body expressions. Look 
for disagreement in the expressions of the silent merrbers. 

» Talk openly of pcwer struggles^ personal interests and hid- 
den issues with the group. Don't avoid confrontation 
bring disagreements out into the open. 

* Don't allow yourself to be infected by the despair of others. 
Disappointment and despair have disbanded more groups than 
any other problem. They are contagious and must be dealt 
with as soon as they arise . The organizer must remember that 
his attitude will often permeate the group. He must empha- 
size the positive successes of the group, no matter how small. 
Talk out anger and despair honestly and openly. 

* Keep meetings orderly, but at the same time be sensitive to 
the personalities of the oa rti ci pants ; assure each one of his 
equality in the group, and allow each participant to express 
himself fully and in his own way. Robert's Rules ^ < Order 
may be used to stop conflicts and to speed progress. L Isten 
to all participants carefully and question them in order to 
make their views clearer to yourself and the rest of the 
group. If the personal interests of a particular member tend 
to drag out a meeting with irrelevant discussion, try to make 
irrelevancy apparent without unduly antagonizing either the 
entire group or the single member. Humor the innocently dis- 
ruptive to a point, but cut them off tactfully when necessary. 

* Plan specific action projects. Continually monitor progress 
and keep all merrbers informed of specific acconpl ishments to 
date, the roles of each individual, and reasons for the next 
step. Any project with a lead time of over six months ought 
to be supplemented with short-term action projects. Even if 
this delays the long-term work somewhat, the effect or group 
morale may be valuable. 



IV. Conmuni cat ions 

A. The office . A meeting place is important to any organization 
as a gathering place for information, a communications center, 
a place to gather field workers' reports and coordinate work, 
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and a storage and supply center (typewriters to prepare re- 
ports, nimeograph equiprnent for leaflets, etc.). Always put 
a responsible, competent person in the office; never leave 
a novice to man it alone. Do not let the office beconie a 
counterproductive socia! hangout. The office is a tool for 
oction, not an occompl ishnvent in itself. 

^' Telephone drains . A telephone chain or tree is a network of 
people set up in such a manner that a minimal amount of timo 
ond energy is spent in notifying the nienibersh»o of the group 
in co^e of a meeting or an unexpected deve lopnxint . There are 
f jny v/ays to set up such a system so that eadi meni)er of the 
group makes one or two calls to contact other members and 
spread the nxjssdge further. Once set up the chain or tree 
should be tested for effectiveness with message drills. 



Calling and conducting a public meeting 

Many organizations on the left (with the exception of the cadre par- 
ties) have consistently kept their meetings public. An open public 
meeting usually implies that everyone can decide, evaluate, discuss, 
and Vote on \/hat is to be done. A small group calls a pub 1 i c mce ti ng 
fcr a number of reasons: to gain visibility and identity, to plan 
an action which involves others or to gain support for one, to re- 
cruit new members, or merely to propagandize a message. The public 
meeting is a way for the small group to act as an activating mech- 
anism within the large group surrounding it. The pub I i c mee t i ng is 
a primary political activity of the small group. 

Th<^ following are some points to remember when calling and conducting 
a '>ub 1 i c meet ing. 

A Pjbl i ci ty . The purpose and publicizing of a public meeting are 
:njei'lo':ki,ng. The publicity should not only attract people who 
v/ill want to attend but also make known the purposes of the meet- 
ing and give exposure to your group and its positions. More peo- 
ple will probably read a leaflet advertising a meeting than will 
actually attend the meeting. 

D. A qen da . Prepare .-n agenda with general headings which allows for 
discussion on all issues of concern and provides directio.i for 
the n>eeting. It is often wise to open the agenda to discussion 
so that additions or revisions may be brought fonvard early in 
the meeting, but re.-nember the larger the group, the longer the 
discussion. Sometimes individuals or groups will present alter- 
nate agendas. 
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The order, conlenl and direciion of iho dceada are significoni 
political points. The <irranger>>ni of Ihe'agenda is a sialeneiU 
of ihe relative Imporiance of various ii^ucs. An inporiani is^ue 
placed 100 lote on ihe agenda can be undermined by obslruciionUls 
stnlUng Ihe ineeling andv/i"ning their point by attrition. Phin 
O'lead, decide on an agenda that can nxiet the participants' ap- 
proval, and try to stick to it. 

Chai rman . Choose a diairnan who is generally acceptable to the 
people you expect to attend the meeting. Get someone who will 
not be too involved in the discussion of any particular issue. 
Unpopular, incompetent or dictatorial chairmen can doom mee ti ngs . 
Pick women as often as men. 

Pr.-tposals. Hake proposals short and sweet. Extensive participa- 
tion in arriving at proposals will mean more of a consensus. The 
Jarger the meeting the shorter the proposal, since a larce group 
is more likely to agree on a short statement. Save manifesto's 
for small groups with relative unanimity. Make proposals complete- 
ly clear to all participants and distribute written copies if pos- 
sible. Break down large groups ifjto workshops to develop and dis- 
cuss proposals. 

Tirun£. Too long a meeting will fizzle out. Determine the extent 
of pc>rticipation in the meeting by considering time available, as 
well .^s the issues to be discussed, their importance, ano politi- 
cal differences within the group. Assert Robert's Rules of Order 
if the meeting becomes too large, too angry, or is running out of 
lime. The best mechanism for dealing with those who would talk 
the meeting to death is a time limit for individual speeches. 
Remind participants that time is budgeted so that everyone who 
wish-s to speak may do so. It helps to have one or two opei. mi- 
crophones so that people can speak directly from the floor. 

Workshops. Workshop sessions at large meetings need planning in 
order to best utilize people who know the issues and can lead 
discussions. Workshops should be used when the topic to be dis- 
cussed is complex or your small group feels that a short period 
of intensive political di<;cussion w^ Id lead to a better under- 
standing of the issues. Set a timt. limit as you break for work- 
shops so everyone will know when to return. RenK'fAer to disperse 
your avn small group among the workshops so that you know what's 
going on. 

Factionalism . Yol and your gror.p have two tools to deal with 
factionalism: politically principles discussion and standard pnr- 
liamentary procedure. Political discussion should be conside/ed 
first because It usually ^»xposes the root causes of dissent. 
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peternine i;ho is involved and why. If you th:nk the factionalisn 
IS being generated by personality conflicts or feuding cliques, 
a brief analysis presented to the r^eting may isolate the factions 
before people beconc bored or angered and leave. If a contra- 
dictory political line is being pushed by a snail nur<)cr of dis- 
ciplined politicos or nenbers of a cadre party, then argue vour 
political principles. If the arguncnt drags and no one is being 
persuaded anyway, institute tine linijs for individuals or the 
topic. 

If tne whole ness gets too far out of hand, the belligcrenls 
should be challenged to shot^ thai they are not acting like "the 
nan" and asked to prove ha/ they are cantributing to the gro^ith 
of the novenent. P.cDerfaer smart infiltrators would love to keep 
people fighting with One another instead of for an issue. 

H. Voting, "voting is the r^nu, not the ciea I" {Eugene Oebs) . In a 
neeting in which every particioani h.is the right to voie, a sense 
o: res90ns.= bi lily and cownitriint to decisions node is essential 

the actions voted on are to be effective — the group nust sit 
at the table and eat the c«a!. You and your srall groua should 
take the lead in raking this point absolutely clear. 

Cna- -vhen to call for a vote. Wait too long end you nav lose by 
attrition tne strength of a large-grou^ dccisian. On ihe Other 
hone, incorclete understanding will bring half-baVed actions, 
you and your snail grou^ will develop through experience a feei- 
ing about the proper tine to call for a vote. 3e sensitive to 
.ine, mood, dissension, the developner.t of political discussion, 
and the constituency of the r^eeting. and the understanding of the 
ibSue that inost participants have. 

"banning future action and delegating responsibility . .Meetings 
that produce nothing but further meetings are perhaps the nain 
organization.!! disease of therovenent. The cure lies in focus- 
ing upon specific tasKS, even if these are only steps ta/ard son^ 
larger, future action, and upon delegating responsibility for 
their accomplishfixint. It is not undemocratic to pin people do-wn 
to specific jobs, with tines, places, telephone nunbers and all 
details made clear. Involve the \/hole neeting in electing people 
for such tasks as negotiating, naking public statements, and other 
work demanding political judgment. For routine jobs you can let 
people volunteer. Plan a folla/-up meeting of the whole body or 
an open session of your group for reporting back, evaluation, and 
next steps. If your large neeting has been action-oriented, these 
will not nerely be "more endless meetings" but will, in turn, lead 
to actions which build the movement. 
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VI . Expansion of a small-group organization; strengths and weaknesses 



Once organized, a wcUrknlt, self-aware snail group which Is educated 
to the Issues and problems within its community has great potential. 
An effective small group can act as a "steering committee" for the 
activities of a larger group drawn from the community. It can also 
be a seed from which other small groups will develop. 

In any effective small group there will be merrbers, In addition to 
the original organizer, who have a potential ability for organizing. 
If the group works properly, as a unit with shared responsibility and 
lead<»rshlp, these potential organizers should not be stifled by power 
struggles. After gaining fi rsthand experience , they can reach out 
Into the community and form new, secondary groups directed totr/ard 
action on related projects. For example, in university organizing, 
a small group mcy include people from different colleges within the 
university, who then may go back and organize small groups in their 
Own col leges. 

Secondary small groups may or may not remain directly af fi liated wi th 
the original group. They may go off into new areas and new actions 
more suited to their particular ability and the segment of the com- 
munity in which they will work while still remaining within the orig- 
inal political spectrum. Or their efforts may be more closely di- 
rected by the original small group. 

Eventually, through the formation of many groups, both primary and 
secondary, people with experience in small-group activities, and an 
acquired talent for organizing, will come together. When such "or- 
ganizers" cooperate as a small group an "organizers' collective" is 
established. The organizers* collective of experienced people will 
probably be more successful in initiating mass campaigns than a small 
group of relatively inexperienced people. 

In an organization based on small-group components, no merrber is en- 
tirely removed from decision making. Although a few people's opinions 
may be extrer.-ely influential, a large number of people will share re- 
sponsibility and have an overview of their role. Everyone can relate 
directly to the srnall group in which he functions. When people func- 
tion knowingly and in direct contact with the leadership instead of 
mechanically under orders from an unseen source, then the chances of 
a gross error or poor decisions due to the isolation of the leader- 
ship are diminished. One might call this "democratic decentralism". 

Educational work can be done slowly and extensively in small groups. 
The members can become politically sophisticated and knowledgeable 
about issues at a rate which fits their own particular needs. Disc?- 
pline at actions and in general is more easily maintained in a small 
'group which is thoroughly aware of issues and goals involved. Each 
small group can act as an affinity group sensitive to what is neces- 
sary for the success of campaigns. 
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The nosi rapid and effective way of develop 103 nci/ organizers, vjhi!# 
engaging in ongoing activily, is ihrnugh t!ie forrjiion of nony sniall 
groups. Such groups act as liorkshops for developing leaders. Source 
of ncxj leaders arc crucial for the long-tern success of a noveoeni. 

The nain weakness of the Sfnall-group forn rf crganizat ion is internal 
coordination. Decentralized decision na'.ing neans that rviny ,)eople 
will take part in each major docision, with normal uisagreenent , pos- 
sible inexpe rience » and the need for thorough debate all complicating 
the process. This can slo>w and interfere with the inp lenentation of 
coordinated effort. But these disadvantages «re nore than balanced 
by the advantages of direct merber involvenent and nany-sidcd debate. 
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